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PREFACE 


When I sat down to write this book I thought I might, 
perhaps, make a short thing of it : such a piece as would 
make one-third of a three-part book. But it somehow 
contrived to outspread itself until it has become a whole 
book. 

It had set out to be the history of a hunting expedition, 
but it seems to have turned into a record of conversations 
with and between Arabs ; of camp politics in the wilder¬ 
ness ; of that preposterous bird Absalom. 

On reading the thing over, now that it is written, the 
impression I get from my own writing is that of an English 
man (myself) among Arabs, who seems to get along with 
them almost incredibly well and smoothly. In order to 
dispel any possible illusion that so ideally untroubled an 
expedition was due to any genius of my own, I must 

emphatically declare how such a situation does come to 
. pass—not as a freak, but as a rule. 

There are men in the Sudan who run the Sudan from 
truck to kelson. They are men of our own tribe : the 
English ; they are good men and true. There is no 
generations-old tradition, among the Sudanese, of sub¬ 
servience to the English. The older men among the 
natives have speared white soldiers to death when their 
earless hordes broke the fearless squares. But, since 
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that time of Gordon and Kitchener, men have been found 
to turn the Sudan into a land where the white man is 
really White. These men, be they soldiers of the S.D.F. 
or civilian administrators, are not picked haphazard. 
Only the cream of the best are taken from the milk of 
much application. And now the Arab, the Dinka, the 
Berberine, the amphibious Nuer, the anthropophagous 
Zand 6 —all these tribes, colours, tongues, customs and 
creeds have men set over them who make the folk of that 
vast Sudanese Empire not only fear and obey but love 
the Englishman. 

The flower of England’s administrators find their way 
into that desolate land. They reap no reward. They 
derive no glory. They save their pay, but they get all 
the fevers. When politic, they pat the native on the back ; 
when politic, they slay. Justly, impartially they judge. 
By reason of the dominating genius that is in their very 
bones they instil that domination, very, very gently, into 
the “ new-caught, sullen peoples : half devil and half 
child.” 

And in consequence of their work—but only an 
incidental consequence of years of great work—is that 
idle wanderers (such as myself) can go into that land of 
the Sudan and make their way about the country with 
no difficulties at all, but amid good-humour and laughter 
and mutual liking between the white man and the brown 
or the black. 

There was once a story written called “ Little Foxes,” 
and it has many times been printed in a book named 
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Actions and Reactions . In that tale is the whole picture 
and story painted and told. In the Sudan to-day are 
many like the Father of Waterwheels ; many who might 
be twin brothers of that Inspector. I have known Farag 
personally, in many forms and under as many different 
names. Farag’s uncle, who walked Milkmaid’s puppies ; 
the aged Sheikh who wept over the dead body of Royal : 
these very men come out to greet you, beaming a genuine 
and heartfelt welcome, as you approach their villages. 

But Mr. Lethabie Groombride persists in menacing the 
land from afar. Very fortunately for Sudanese officials, 
the actual Groombride is not imbued with so much 
courage as to face the sun and the fever in order to raise 
trouble at first-hand, like the one in the story. 

Perish such Groombrides ! England gets lousier with 
them every year ! What can any scurvy politician—bred 
in a street, suckled on mob-inanity, living by cringing to 
and flattering the shallowest, most currish elements of the 
crowd, quivering lest he lose (by a tactless word of truth) 
some tithe of his popularity—what can such a one know 
of how the strong men of his own race go out and govern, 
equably and fairly and successfully, strong men such as 
those by the River Gihon ? But the Groombrides of 
Westminster have not so much actual effect (el hamdu 
1 illah !) upon the men on the spot as one might suppose. 
Their job, after all, is to talk. They talk a lot. But they 
seldom seem to do anything. 

And so, by reason of an administration by wise men 

over a vast desert land, this trivial book of mine holds no 
b 
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record of massacring assassins, nor of any incredible 

adventures. It only records the comfortable progress, 

the frequent mirth, the perpetual happy communion 

between the white hunter and his Arabs which has been 

made so easy, in the Sudan, for such visitors as Annette 
and myself. 

An epitome of the career of Absalom appeared in The 
Field of February ioth, 1934, somewhat corresponding 
to the epilogue of this book. 

Michael H. Mason. 

Eynsham Hall, 

Witney, 

Oxon. 

June 1934. 
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Amid Man’s World corrupt, insane, self-mutilated, torn 
By Panic, cringing ’neath despair, terror of Fears unseen, 

Lieth a sun-washed space spread forth, by Fear unmoved, serene : 

My Emptiness of Thom. 

Gentle, mild-eyed, her solemn gaze calm as the stare of kine, 

The Arab mother quietly croons ; the infant clings to her breast. 

Soft Peace enfolds the herdsman’s heart, crouched in the shade to rest : 

“ Praise Allah, all’s well with mine I ” 

Fearless athwart the flower-strewn swamp the Wild Beasts live their 
day, 

Only in fear of the lion that roars in that cold hour e’er dawn’s light. 
With never a thought but to feed and live ; in their lives nor care nor 
affright, 

The Wild Birds wing their way. 

From a World of Men with slavering mouths and trembling, rending 
hands ; 

A world that was sane when the sun rose up : stark mad before 
evenfal!; 

Pass a leisure hour in a simpler world, where idle Mirth rules all : 

My Empty Desert Lands. 
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INTROSPECTION OF DEPARTURE 

We mounted our camels before dawn, and in half an hour 
Duraba was out of sight. The inhabited world was 

left behind. 

There is one especially exquisite moment about every 
journey into the wilderness. Some people get it when 
the train starts ; others when the ship sails ; some when 
they first view the shore of that country into which they 
are going. But I get that moment of ecstatic relief on 
leaving behind the last sign of “ communications ”—be 
it road, settlement or landing-stage. Then I know that 
until I return again I will be subjected no more to the 
scorn of Government petty officials, the iniquity of hotel 
slovens, the impudence of shop-keepers or the insanity of 
railway men. So much of this one has to endure, between 
leaving home and arriving at the end of the road where 
waits the wilderness transport, that one generally starts 
off embittered and soured. 

I always feel somewhat diffident and shy on arriving 

at a strange place and having to explain myself to some 

• perfect stranger before I can get a meal, or a bed, or 

information. Experience has taught me that by smiling 

agreeably I can get everything I want much quicker and 

much better than could an armed body of desperadoes by 

force; yet in spite of that I can never outgrow the feeling 

that something is sinking inside me every time I reach a 

strange place and know that I shall have to accost and 
• 

importune some person whom I have never met before. 

i 
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It is silly, because at the same time it is my never-failing 
delight to behold new places and see new people ; more¬ 
over, two-thirds of people one meets are so very pleasant, 
while fifty per cent, of the remainder are unconsciously 
amusing. Only one in a thousand, if that, need treating 
with sarcasm, threats or bodily violence. Even in such 
cases it is gratifying and interesting to notice how pleasant 
they become afterwards. 

The other evil genius of civilization which one leaves 
astern with so much relief is the dea machina. 

There are some people so sunken into the depth of 
abomination that they love the stench of petroleum and 
deify the internal combustion engine with all its hideous 
priesthood of noise, grime and foul excretions, unrest, 
chaotic uproar and misadventure. In our present case— 
Annette’s and my own, on leaving Duraba upon our 
camels—the natural loathing of all well-balanced minds 
for any motor-car had much to do with our relief at 
getting away from where there was a road at all. A camel 
has no fiddly wires and magnetos. A camel does not 
suddenly become punctured in the hind leg, nor does 
his radiator boil over and need refilling with water in any 
waterless place without adequate warning. The Arab in 
charge of a camel does not growl (the beast having died), 
“ I always did tell the guv’nor as this perisher wam’t no 
good without ’e spent forty quid on overruling of it ! ” 

For we suffered much, upon the road to Duraba, from 
all and sundry of these evils aforementioned. The ship 
in which we sailed from Marseilles was in herself harm¬ 
less and seaworthy, but she was infested by one passenger 
whom we called “ the Poultice.” He probably had an¬ 
other name, but we never learned it. He was so painfully 
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in love with another passenger (“ the Abscess ”) that one’s 
vision in any part of that ship was continually offended by 
the sight of the one mooning, drooling, bleating behind 
the other : retreating, inviting, calculating in terms of 
cash, undesirable in the way of all flesh. 

At Port Sudan I had the inevitable guerilla with the 
Customs. I have at different times entered into, and 
departed from, over forty separate countries where ordeal 
by the Customs officials had to be endured. In the 
Customs of no country (barring two, where I was breaking 
the laws of those lands and where luck stood by me) have 
I been reduced to such exasperation from red tape as in 
the British. I would sooner undertake to smuggle a hogs¬ 
head of whisky into New York Harbour in Prohibition 
days than land at Dover with a three-and-ninepenny 
alarm-clock bought in London but made by Ingersoll. 
What is more, I would somehow clear the whisky ; but, 
in the case of the alarm-clock I should end by saying, “ All 
right ; keep the damned thing ! ” At Port Sudan the 
Customs people were either English speaking Cockaigne 
or black men speaking English. It disconcerts me, ex¬ 
cept in America, when a black man speaks English. A 
negro of indeterminate breeding, wearing white ducks and 
a blue tie, is an uncomfortable creature to deal with. 
Such a one was the Customs clerk at Port Sudan. I spoke 
to him in English. He feigned not to understand. I 
reviled him in English. He understood, and resented it 
in English. I cursed him, root, branch, neck, crop and 
brisket, in Arabic. He then came to his senses. 

I was reminded of an anthem which I used to be 
compelled to sing at school. “ What are these, that are 
arrayed in white robes ? These are they that have come 
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out of great tribulation.” I have never pursued enquiry 
to identify the originals of the anthem, but the text seems 
to apply very well to those unhappy blacks “ who are 
arrayed in white robes ” and blue ties. They feel above 
the black man. The white man feels them beneath him. 
He is “ Mohammed Effendi,” but he is neither fish, flesh 
nor fowl. And if not a steady character in steady employ¬ 
ment, he is a great trouble-maker. 

From this point forward, until we reached Sennar, no 
disaster overcame us. I had written to Major Barker, 
the Game Warden of the Sudan, that we wanted to go 
hunting up the Dinder River, and he had at once arranged 
for what he knew were the best guide, cook and servant 
possible to obtain, and more or less engaged them in 
advance. This was particularly kind of him, as he might 
equally have let these three paragons go to the several 
other hunting parties who were seeking the same things 
at the same time. 

I interviewed the suffragi first. His testimonials 
showed years of unblemished service, temporary and per¬ 
manent, with many people whom I knew by name and 
personally. His name was Abd el-Khader Mohammed. 
He was a large, ugly Nubian from Dongola, of portentous 
solemnity and good general appearance. He was dressed 
with perfect correctness : turban and long gallabia of 
spotless white, low-cut shirt, also of white, red slippers, 
shorts reaching below the knee and tied by a draw-string 
round his waist (this garment normally invisible) and no 
stockings. The sort of servant who wears a topee and 
European shoes, with some cast-off jacket of a previous 
employer’s, is the kind that speaks English and has learnt 
bad habits. On trek some concessions in dress are allow- 
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able (shoes, puttees or a coat), but nothing in the shape of 
a hat or helmet looks well upon the Arab or the negro. 

Myself. You are a competent suffragi ? You can wait 
at table, wash and mend clothes, make beds, air blankets 
and be generally useful ? 

Abd el-Khader. Yes, Saatak (your Excellency). 

Myself. You are neither lazy, dishonest nor unwilling, 
but quick, able and intelligent ? 

Abd el-Khader. Yes, Saatak. 

Myself. You are accustomed to journeying in the 
khala (emptiness, wilderness) and not dismayed by 
difficulties ? 

Abd el-Khader. I am accustomed to the khala. To 
me one place is the same as another place. 

Myself. You are engaged. 

The cook was also a Nubian, but of a Berber tribe. 
He was a tiny little fellow, elderly, of such bright and 
twinkling appearance that he took my fancy at once. His 
testimonials said that whereas he was only a fairly good 
cook, he was such a nice little fellow that he was worth his 
wages, which were high. His name was Osman el Hag. 
I engaged him, with very little questioning, as soon as I 
saw his bright little face and the obvious quick intelli¬ 
gence in it. 

The assembling of such articles of equipment as we 
lacked did not take us long, and we found such an 
adequate place to get our store of provisions that much 
trouble and labour of calculation was saved. Only one 
storekeeper was inadequate, and we soon abandoned his 
premises. He was so painfully condescending, and it 
was so very kind of him to allow us to look at his things 
with a view to purchase, that we could not find any place 
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for love of him in our hearts. Moreover, his stock was all 
the worse for wear. A curious type, that little store¬ 
keeper. He probably thought and spoke equally easily 
in about five languages ; he had no particular shape, 
beyond vaguely resembling a bundle of dirty clothes in¬ 
flated by the wind ; his features were nondescript beyond 
a hint of Armenian about his skull and nose. Perhaps 
his mother had been great friends with an Armenian. 



At Sennaar. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 

We got to Sennaar, where the great dam spans and con¬ 
trols the waters of the Blue Nile, twelve hours late on 
account of desert sand-storms which had held up all 
trains across the desert. Here we found the motor-lorry 
that was to take us to Duraba, but it was too late to start 
the same day. So we went to the rest-house and spent 
the night there. The only other inmates were a couple 
with a baby. When the father turned on a peculiarly 
strident gramophone, to drown the howling of the baby, 
I felt my heart warm towards so right-minded a man— 
although I loathe music in general and gramophones in 
particular. 

“ How long will it take to reach Duraba ? ” I asked 
the lorry driver. 

“ God being willing, we will reach it in twelve 
hours.” 

He was a queer little creature. Making allowance for 
arithmetical inaccuracy, I should say he was half Sudanese, 
half Levantine Jew and half Parsee. But he could drive 
- a car, so long as the car kept on going along. It was when 
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the machine ceased to function that his failings were made 
manifest. 

We conked out in a desolate and waterless place, where 
no comfort was to be had by gazing upon our surroundings, 
nor was any shade to be found from the midday sun. A 
negroid attache of the driver swung at the handle about 
a million times. Occasionally the diaphragm of the 
machine would give forth a hopeless guggle ; on more 
than one occasion it gave vent to a sort of broken-hearted 
wiggle of the tonsils or uvula. But no further step was 
made beyond complete inertia. 

The driver unscrewed things and screwed them in 
again. Annette relapsed into an uncomfortable sleep on 
the load at the back. Osman told me in confidence that 
the machine was no good. Abd el-Khader picked up an 
old bolt in the road, dropped from the body of an ox-cart, 

and knowingly suggested adding it to the magneto of the 
engine. 

Eventually a Greek merchant came along, driving a 
Chevrolet lorry crammed with sacks of dates and maize. 
He had several Arabs with him, in a fringe along the 
running-board and spread all over the sacks. To one of 
these the load belonged. 

Of course they all stopped and told our driver 

what was wrong. They each told him a different 

thing. After two hours the Greek concluded that the 

whole engine was entirely worthless, wherein it seemed 
he was right. 

So we went on with the Greek as far as a big village 

called Korkoj on the Blue Nile. I tried very hard to 

persuade the Greek to take us on to Duraba, but the 

owner of the load didn’t want that, very naturally, and 
2 
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the Greek said he had neither enough oil nor petrol to get 
there and back. Here little Osman loyally upheld his 
employer’s interests by swearing that abundance of oil 
was obtainable at Duraba. But they knew as well as he 
did that the place consists of a few grass huts and nothing 
more. Osman’s and Abd el-Khader’s garb had varied 
for the journey ; the former had canvas deck-shoes and 
some very ragged puttees, also a gallabia of some dark 
material. Abd el-Khader had a sort of loose khaki jacket. 
Both had khaki turbans. 

So we found ourselves at Korkoj, sitting in a small clean 
rest-house and being regaled on lemonade by the Omda 
(sheikh of three villages). A very fine type of Arab, the 
Omda of Korkoj : handsome, dignified, gentle and with 
very perfect manners. Somehow he got a message 
through to Singa, whence they wired for a relief lorry 
to come from Wad Medani. It travelled all night and 
arrived early in the morning. The Levantine-Sudanese- 
Parsee we had abandoned with no more thought than I 
would waste upon a punctured taxi’s driver in Knights- 
bridge. I hadn’t paid him, but I knew he was intending 
to catch us up to continue the journey. 

We went to bed in Korkoj, not knowing in the least 
what, if anything, was going to happen next day. I 
reviled all petrol-driven vehicles and wished we had taken 
camels from Sennaar. Annette did not mind ; in fact, she 
was enjoying herself and had taken a liking to the Arabs. 
I was glad of that, for, though I like them immensely 
myself, it didn’t at all follow that she would. 

For no man, love he his friend however dearly, can 
be sure he will like that friend’s friend. Only too often 
he does not like him at all, and the two of them glare 
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inimically at each other across their mutual friend—the 
only thing they have in common. And yet people are 
continually introducing other people to people of the 
third part assuring both that “ You will like old McTripe ; 
he’s just your sort,” when he is actually the absolute anti¬ 
thesis. Frequently as I have been filled with justifiable 
hatred by the Clan McTripe, even more revolting are 
those whom the mutual friend avers to be exactly like 
oneself in appearance. 

“ You know,” effuses dear old Bob, “ if you and dear 
old Onions were both here together, damme, I would 
hardly know one of you from the other ! ” And when 
you do encounter the bloke Onions you behold your own 
image in a fish-eyed gargoyle of half your height and twice 
your stomachic girth, with jaundice, protruding orange 
teeth, a cackling laugh that makes you wince, large red 

hands with bitten nails, and not one single hair upon his 
head. 

But next morning the Wad Medani lorry was there, and 
we went across the long desolate stretch of baked black 
cotton-soil at rates of speed varying according to the 
roughness of the road. The road itself was merely the 
natural surface of a flat land cleared, along a track, of its 
scrub and timber. Where we struck a patch of sand we 
spurted at twenty miles per hour ; when more normal 
conditions existed and the cracks gaped inches wide 
between convex lumps of iron-hard mud, we crawled 
along at about man’s walking pace. 

On the way across from the Blue Nile to the Dinder 
Kiver we saw a little band of red-fronted gazelles and 
some greater bustards. These gazelles—similar in gen- 
appearance to most of the smaller African gazelles— 
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are only found in the lower parts of the Dinder country. 
I am open to conviction otherwise, but I believe these 
gazelles to be swifter of foot than any other Sudanese 
beasts, except perhaps the cheetah. I have heard people 
argue that the hartebeeste is the fastest. Certainly that 
ugly brute, once he really gets going ventre a terre to escape 
a lion, can move with amazing speed. But I have seen 
a herd of impala and a herd of hartebeeste all fleeing 
together from a lion and the impala outran the hartebeeste 
as swallows outfly starlings, though the hartebeeste, like 
Peter, had their best foot foremost. There are no impala 
in the Sudan, but I do not believe they could run so clear 
away, so quickly, from the red-fronted gazelles. In¬ 
cidentally there is no other thing than a beast of prey to 
make homed game in Africa show real speed. A man 
may imagine he has greatly terrified some herd or in¬ 
dividual buck, but the creatures lollop off at a very languid 
pace compared to the desperate burst they make to escape 
lion, leopard or wild dogs. 

The greater bustard in these parts are sandy in colour, 
being the desert variety. Those in the more brushy 
plains of Central Africa are a dark greyish blue. They 
are most splendid birds, hard to approach, dignified in 
their swift, stately tread ; their heads held contemptu¬ 
ously high, like that of a camel. The plumes round 
their necks and upon their heads are beautiful, delicate 
and dense. Their flesh resembles goose in taste, and a 
large bustard will weigh about forty pounds. 

Beyond these and occasional guinea-fowl we saw little 
of interest until we reached the Dinder and the village 
of Abu Hashim. From that point forward we continu¬ 
ally saw guinea-fowl; grey grivet monkeys, which filled 
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Annette with delight; jays, bee-eaters and hoopoes of ex¬ 
quisite plumage ; lesser hombills and one secretary-bird. 
This great long-legged hawk lives almost exclusively, I 
believe, upon lizards and snakes. It is commonly taken 
for granted that his name was derived from the long 
plumes that grow back from his head as if he had a num¬ 
ber of quill pens behind each ear. But it occurred to me, 
drowsily, as we passed through Abu Hashim, that if a 
Frenchman in Algeria had long ago pointed the bird out 
to an Arab and asked what it was, the answer might well 
have been “ sakr et-teir (the bird is a hawk) ” : pro¬ 
nounced almost exactly like secretaire. But that may be 
a coincidence. I shall not bombard the Philological 
Institute with any monograph on the subject. 

From Abu Hashim we turned off and followed alonsr 
the general line of the river, sometimes amid the dense 
thorn and big trees which grow near the banks, at other 
times through the parched open scrub, sparsely spotted 
with red-stemmed acacias and milk-white aloes, where we 
cut off some wide loop in the course of the river. 

For the Dinder, like most ancient rivers in flat countries, 
follows a tortuous and writhing course through the great 
stretch of level plain that it drains. At this particular 
season of the year, towards the end of the annual drought, 
the river is dry except for pools. This was a year follow¬ 
ing an unusually heavy rainfall, so the pools were large 
and occurred every few miles along the river. In between 

T no ^ n S but the dry sand of the river bed. 

ow of no region where it is so easy for a man to get 
ost, especially where the trees are fairly thick or the grass 

^ or a naan may leave his camp by the river and, 
alter tramping in a wide circle, return to what he knows 
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must be within half a mile of his camp ; yet, not only are 
there no landmarks to tell him whether he is above or 
below, but the river is just as likely to be reaching N. 
and S. instead of E. and W. Consequently it is more 
convenient and comfortable to hunt accompanied by some 
boy who knows the country well. For moving from 
camp to camp a reliable guide is absolutely essential. 

Barker had sent on to engage one En Nur Ibrahim, 
who, he said, was not only a guide but at the same time a 
really good hunter. Such a thing is rare in the Sudan, 
and one never expects it; so when such a paragon exists 
he is of especial value. 



Secretary-bird. 
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We stopped by a village called Beida, the last before 
Duraba. Loud yells and the sight of men and children 
running showed us that we were expected. From amid 
the dark horde that crowded around us emerged a lithe, 
wiry-looking man of between thirty and forty. He was 
very black, but with resolute, well-cut features : not un¬ 
handsome. His dress was that of a hunter on active 
service: shorts, a rather long bush-shirt with short 
sleeves, skull-cap—all of white calico, and sandals. 

“ I am En Nur Ibrahim.” 

“ I knew your father,” I replied, liking the look of him. 
“ Is he still living ? ” 

“ He is standing behind you, Saatak.” 

“ How are you, Ibrahim Nur ? Do you remember 
me?” 

“ Praise be to God, I am well. I do not remember you.” 

Remember back for nine years. I was wearing a red 
beard. I sacked you for idleness.” 

Saatak, I remember you. You ran after an elephant, 
leaping all obstacles, and caught it.” 

We took En Nur on to Duraba, a few miles farther on, 
and unpacked the lorry with a great feeling of relief at 
avmg got past the mechanical transport end of the 
journey. I called up the owner, a meek little nondescript 
creaturewho had fitted himself into some cranny in the 

® C ‘ e Wore duck trousers and jacket and a battered 


«s 
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“ You have rendered good service,” I told him in 
Arabic. “ Your driver is capable and your car a good 
one. I want you to come back and pick me up six weeks 
from now. On your way homeward you will behold a 
Ford lorry, broken down in the middle of the road, with 
a driver who can do nothing to mend it. Tell him that 
he need not come up for me.” 

“ I saw him as I came up, sir,” said the little man. 

“ He is waiting for me to return and mend him. Will 
you give me your orders in writing, please, that these may 
make a bulwark between me and dispute ? ” 

I wrote him the necessary chit and paid him. His 
name was Samiel, and he described himself as an Israelite. 
He went off to spend the night native fashion, as all the 
Greeks, Armenians, Israelites, etc., do—thereby saving 
expense. The sheikh of Duraba came up with much 
mumbled homage. I called upon Annette to note the 
difference between a sheikh of his sort and one of the 
high order to which belonged the Omda of Korkoj : the 
one a dignified gentleman, the other a cheerful and 
chuckle-headed old scallywag. 

“ How are you, chief ? Are you well ? Praise be to 
God ! And all your people, are they all well ? No sick¬ 
ness or troubles ? You must be a very competent and ' 
clever sheikh ! Try some of this tobacco mixed with 
your own.” I gave him about two pipefuls, which 
brought about a typhoon of thanks. 

“ There is no cork-screw in all our kit,” said Abd el- 
Khader, now coming up. “ We ought to have one for 
pulling out corks. There is, however, this”; he held 
out an ingenious combination of cork-screw, spike, gimlet 
and screw-driver. “ It belongs to the owner of the lorry, 
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and he says he will sell it for half a crown. I believe 
that, by judicious dealing, I may get it for two shillings. 
Two shillings is a lot of money,” he went on, wagging his 
head in despondency, “ but otherwise I don’t know how 
we are going to get the corks out ! ” So a prolonged 
negotiation was concluded whereby Samiel the Israelite 
was paid two shillings for what he had probably bought 
for sixpence, and for which I would, if driven, willingly 
have paid a guinea. 

“ Is there a boy called Babekr here : also a shikari ? ” 
I asked En Nur. 

“ He is here,” he replied. “ He is waiting for some 
other hunters who are following soon.” 

Babekr Ghubara was a boy I had picked up on my first 

trip to the Dinder. A half-starved waif in one of the 

poorest little villages, he had come to me and attached 

himself much as a stray puppy adheres to whoso maybe. 

He was only seventeen, but such a devoted and plucky 

child did I find him, withal a natural bom hunter of wary 

game, that I gave him a recommendation to the Governor 

of the Province and had often hoped he had made good 

and prospered as a shikari. I was glad to hear that he 

had done so, but began to regret that I had not got him 

myself. Barker had made sure of En Nur, as the best 

boy in the district, so that I should have someone quite 

reliable to send with Annette. For my own part he 

presumed, quite rightly, that I should do my own 

hunting, and would need no more than an obedient 

serf to carry my water-bag and know the way back to 
camp. 

Here is Babekr,” said En Nur, and a tall slim 

young man came sauntering across the track towards 
3 
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us. I shouted his name, and he halted, puzzled and 
dignified. 

“ Salaam aleyk. Do you remember me, Babekr ? ” 

“ Aleyk es-salaam. I do not remember you.” He 
took my hand politely, but with reserve. 

“ I gave you your first shehada. You hunted with me 

for many days.” 

Then his eyes lit up and his teeth flashed ; he took my 
hand again in both of his own. 

“ It is the elephant-man ! Saatak, I have never for¬ 
gotten you, but I did not recognize you ! How happy I 
am now that you have come back to us ! ” The grubby 
but utterly charming child I had last seen was now a man, 
moustached and turbaned and of some standing in his 
world, but I could see the same faithful puppy who had 
trailed behind me nine years before, half dead with thirst 
and weariness but determined to die sooner than give in. 
He came back after we had finished supper, bringing us 
coffee from his own house. He was disappointed at not 
being the second guide with our party, but was unquali¬ 
fied in his praise of En Nur. My other hellhound, 
Abdallah, he said, was “ not bad,” but hesitated before he 
said it. I knew what that meant, but didn’t really care. 
In one way I was glad that I had this more ordinary sort 
of boy than Babekr himself. The latter would have 
been so on fire to do great things, and so desperately keen 
to find me game and get me near it by his own skill, that 
I should have had to submit rather than disappoint him. 
With a mere carrier, an obedient, silent pack-dog, I could 
obey my own whim, do my own hunting or merely watch 

game if I felt inclined. 

Babekr was very shy of Annette, but not so shy as to 
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be awkward. I could see that he wanted to say all sorts 
of things to me, and did not like to in the presence of 
any third person. I noticed him watching her as un¬ 
obtrusively as possible while he spoke to me. 

The remaining daylight was largely filled with inter¬ 
viewing camel-boys and all manner of odd villagers who 
simply wanted to come up and chatter, and paying 
advance wages so that the retinue could get food for the 
trip. 

The old sheikh came up with a nice smily-face of about 
eighteen, named Abd el-Latif, who wanted to come to do 
the skinning and drying of hides, caring for heads, etc. 
I liked the look of him and took him on at once. Then, 
at En Nur’s own earnest request, I took his old father on 
as guide for the baggage camels. This is a very necessary 
job, for hunters often leave the hamla (transport) miles 
behind and without a guide they get lost. I harangued 
the aged villain. 

“ Ibrahim Nur, I know you well. You are largely 
evil. In past times you were always absent when I 
wanted you, loud voiced when silence was essential, and 
of an exceeding idleness. Moreover, on one occasion you 
drank my water-bag dry and were cast from my service. 
I think, however, that now you are very old and that, 
with death staring you in the very eyes, you will be a 

better man. You are engaged, but subject to immediate 
expulsion. That is all.” 

May your bounty be increased, Saatak ! ” 

I knew that the old man, whatever his failings, was as 
hard as nails and knew the country perfectly. 

Our mosquito-nets were spread over our beds in an 
open space above the high river bank. We slept that 
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night in great contentment, with the moonlight shining 
pale upon the sand below ; the subdued hum of insects 
mingled with dry Arab voices from round the fires ; the 
subtle spell of wood smoke hung over all. 






INTO THE EMPTINESS 


“ Shai hader (Tea is ready).” Early as I awoke Abd 
el-Khader had already set tea upon our folding table. 
The camel-boys could be seen looming up and disappear¬ 
ing, like ghouls round some mystic orgy, as they rose and 
squatted round their fire in the darkness before the dawn. 
Their shapes altered weirdly, unnaturally, in the half 
light, as they shifted the hang of their loose robes. 

“ There are not going to be enough camels if we come 
back more heavily laden than we go forth.” Abd el- 
Khader wagged his head solemnly, shuffling his large flat 
feet in their large red slippers. 

“ I thought there might not be. En Nur ! ” I 
called. 

Saatak ? ” En Nur had a way of appearing instantly 
and without noise, bright and alert. 

En Nur, we shall need two more camels. Insha* 

Allah (God being willing), we shall come back heavily 

laden with hides, horns and meat. Can we get these 

camels here, or must we send back to Abu Hashim and 

have them follow ? Moreover, I have no small money 

e t for advance wages ; only big notes. What is to be 
done ? ” 

The two camels are already waiting in case you want 
t em. They will come without any advance wages, 
owing that all will be paid afterwards.” 

his unusual forethought and show of trust was 
explained when I discovered that one camel belonged to 

2X 
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Babekr, that its driver was his brother, and that he had 
persuaded one Dafallah to supply the other. 

We started off amid what might have seemed to be a 
pandemonium and a riot to anyone unacquainted with the 
African way of doing things. In point of fact, all went 
very smoothly. Besides the two guides, En Nur and 
Abdallah, were our two servants, old Ibrahim Nur as 
hamla guide, Abd el-Latif the skinner, eight camel-boys, 
and three vagabonds who had attached themselves with¬ 
out any arrangement at all. 

It is quite a regular thing in that part of the world, 
when you go on a hunting trip, to find a number of human 
parasites adhering to your outfit in the hope of meat. 
Actually they are no bad thing. If they are any trouble 
you can always pack them off home, and, in point of fact, 
they usually work at whatever there may be requiring a 
hand just as well, if not better, than the paid boys. It is 
often impossible to find out who are the hirelings and who 
the parasites merely by watching them, because the un¬ 
paid meat-hounds are frequently the best fellows of all. 
Of course, if they render any special service they expect 
some gratuity at the end of the trip. 

Looking round at the final stages of the packing up, I 
could see that everything was going quite as it should. 
Abd el-Khader was throwing his weight about in a digni¬ 
fied way, pointing at this and that,objurgating camel-boys 
and giving a hand where necessary ; Osman was doing 
about ten things at once, his voice raised to a high treble 
shriek of abuse and encouragement and information ; 
camel-boys tightened the nose ropes upon their bubbling 
beasts, and were heaving up and balancing the last of the 
loads ; old Ibrahim Nur flung the end of his long, loose 
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robe over his shoulder, girded up his loins, grasped his 
long spear and prepared to lead the hamla. He was not 
the sort to wear a shirt after the more modem fashion. 

We went over to where our two riding camels lay by 
the track. After making sure which was the best, I put 
Annette upon it and mounted the other myself. 

They are ill-bred and low-caste brutes, these camels of 
the Blue Nile country. A Dinder River riding camel is 
merely a baggage camel of small size and a bit less bone. 
Their pace is uneven, their courage small and their 
endurance contemptible. Compared to the beautiful 
thoroughbred hegana of the desert, they are as dealers* 
nags to thoroughbred hunters. For the former are swift 
as Arab mares, gentle as Arab girls, silent as the long 
shadows they cast towards the east at sundown, and endur¬ 
ing as wild dogs upon a trail of blood. The she-camel of 
the Bisharin or the Kababish is as graceful as a gazelle ; 
she steps daintily with her long slender limbs, and her eye 
is gentle in the delicate head upon the swan-like neck. 
The camel of the forest-land, the land of mud, is all angles 
and awkwardness ; snarlings, roaring and evil smells ; 
lumbering, jolting and halting in motion ; slummocky as 
an ill-broken crowbait in a country carrier’s van. 

Such were ours. We mounted them. They roared 
and fidgeted, especially mine. En Nur stood by smiling, 
alert, observant of everything, with Annette’s rifle on his 
shoulder. Abdallah carried my rifle. He seemed a good 
enough lad, but of a stodgy, pudding-headed type: rather 
suggestive of the Turk in his appearance than the light¬ 
boned, fiery Arab. Abd el-Latif—a smile mounted in 
chocolate brown—fussed round Annette’s camel, and a 
earning creature calling himself Ibrahim Idris appeared 
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to be in charge of mine. The tumult and the shouting 
died away astern as I put the camels into a trot and we 
started on our journey proper. 

Mile after mile and the landscape did not change in the 
slightest respect : trees fell behind, grass and bushes 
loomed into view, became clear, and we passed them by. 
All trees were either red stemmed with fuzzy thorny tops, 
giving little shade, or white as milk in stem and thorn ; 
here and there a larger, dark-stemmed mimosa, with 
denser, greener top, varied the general scene. But one 
mile was different only from the last in the distance we 
had come. The grass was high except where burnt for 
grazing, resembling ripened wheat in colour and distant 
appearance, but without any promise of rich gifts such as 
can be sensed in the very smell of ripened wheat. The 
sunt grass is food for nothing but fire. 

Mile after mile this desolate waste took shape and fell 
away, formless, unchanging until we reached another bend 
in the river. Here the high mimosas stood thicker and 
more tangled about with dense thorn, creepers and green 
stems of orchids. Monkeys and occasional dik-dik and 
oribi made something to focus the eye upon in interest. 
We called a halt to wait for the hamla, by a pool at a bend 
of the river, at a place which is called Regeiba. I once 
wrote some description of the miracle of numbers of 
weaver-birds that were to be seen about Regeiba. 

We dismounted, and I was glad to get off the back of 
my blundering, ill-bred brute. 

“ Ibrahim, your camel is a very bad one. I hope you 
are a better man than your camel is a camel ; for, if not, 
I shall probably slay you before long.” 

“ He is not my own camel. I am a very good man 
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indeed. It was at Monofeli when you and the Saat el- 
Miralai killed the elephant there,” he added, changing the 

subject. 

We sat on our saddle-rugs under a tree overhanging 
a big pool. Opposite lay the grisly corpse of a cow, a 
vulture pecking at it. Through my glasses I could see 
herons fishing and an oribi doe coming across the sand to 
drink. The boys sat under another tree, near the camels, 
chattering. The oribi drank, and trotted thoughtfully 
back to the mud bank beyond. The camels looked con¬ 
temptuously around them, picked twigs of thorn from the 
mimosas and chewed industriously, their jaws appearing 
to move only from one side to the other. The four Arabs 
fell into a doze, and sat with their arms round their knees, 
staring at nothing. 

These Dinder River fellows call themselves Arabs, and 
speak nothing but a rather debased Arabic, but in blood 
they are probably not wholly Semitic. There is a very 
Abyssinian look about some of them and, compared to the 
high-caste Bedouin, many of them are very black. There 
is something of the Hamite about their character also. 
No gloomy fanaticism or desperate, serious holding to the 
letter of their every law ; they are cheerful devil-may-care 
fellows, not too particular about their creed as a rule, 
willing to do anything, generally laughing and happy, and 
nearly always fearless. They are the best tribe, Arab or 
negro, that I know in Africa. That was largely my reason 
tor revisiting the Dinder country. 

There is nothing negro about their characters, and 
in ee Very little of the black in their general appearance 

eyond the dark skins of some. A negro usually needs an 
occasional clout or kick,Jo keep him up to the mark. 
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Once in a while he needs a proper thrashing. The clout 
he takes almost as play, with no more ill-feeling than 
you give with it. You probably smile at him as you clump 
his thick head, and you certainly call him the equivalent, 
in the vernacular, of a triple-distilled damned fool. As 
far as his primitive mind works at all, it goes something 
like this : “ The Boss told me to do such a thing in such 
a way. He said, ‘ Do you understand ? * I replied that 
I did. I then did the whole thing wrong from beginning 
to end. The Boss thereupon smote my head with his 
open hand—not hard—and laughed as he reviled me. 
I believe he likes me. I like him.” For the black man is 
simply a wild, half-witted child in nine cases out of ten. 
In the tenth he is an intelligent grown-up child. 

Of course, none of these things apply to the poor devil 
in European clothes, speaking English and perhaps able 
to read and write. From these the glory of savagery has 
utterly departed, and with it all of the charm of the 
savage ; a suspicious, unrestful resentment, formless but 
very strong, takes its place. These creatures are much 
to be pitied. 



High-caste Arab. 
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The Arabs of the Dinder are children in a much less 

degree. They do not run with all small complaints, like 

kiddies to their mother, unless they personally approve of 

you. If they like and trust you, they come for help and 

advice on every conceivable subject. If they do not like 

you, they come only with raucous demands for money. 

Nor would it be right policy to clump their heads (except 

the very young ones) as one would with negroes. They 

are not minded like small children, but more as growing 

boys, with much dignity and pride of their own. For a 

serious offence it is no bad thing to thrash a man, but it 

should be a serious thrashing and not a joke. Does not 

the same thing apply to offending persons of our own 
colour ? 

For they are intensely self-respecting and, according 
to their own ethics and most of ours, much to be 
respected. They are rather greedy but very generous ; 
aloof to strangers but warm-hearted to friends. They 
stand squarely upon both feet. They look you straight 
w the eyes. They say “ Yes ” and “ No.” And they 

ai ^' as Border terriers. They are of the tribes 

w o c arged, armed only with wrought-iron spears, upon 
tfte_ Dathng gu ns in the Sudanese War. They are the 
» rei * Ishraael, the son of Abraham and Hagar, of 

hand 11 ifr* 1 he w *h be a wild man ; his 

aeain a- ?» against ever y man, and every man’s hand 
111 * People who come from India, accustomed 
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to the low-caste Indians, with their whining and weeping 
and tortuous eye-shifted talk, often do not like the 
Sudanese Arabs. They do not seem to see the superiority 
of a breed where the men are essentially Men, where no 
man is your slave, but many men may become your 
faithful and devoted friends. 

At the risk of being condemned for unprofitable and 
irrelevant speculation, I must here take leave to wonder 
if continued sojourn among such peoples as Hindus, 
Malays, southern Chinese and West African negroes does 
not tend to give Europeans a superiority complex for 
which they have too little foundation of personal 
superiority. I do not mean the man who governs a 
district, nor the man who builds a dam, nor the man 
who runs a big gold mine. I am thinking of little Jones, 
who goes home after being properly ticked off by big 
Smith and takes it all out on his miserable punkah-coolie. 
Jones may be a clerk in a bank, or a sub-something in an 
office, or a subaltern or N.C.O. in a regiment. But, be 
his nature so mean that he broodingly resents being 
damned to blazes by the overwhelming Smith, he almost 
assuredly will take it all out—to the uttermost damn—on 
that wretched native. And that poor creature of an 
Asiatic (in speaking first-hand, I think of Ceylon) is such 
a puny creature ! Who could endure, being able-bodied 
and sober, to be dragged in a rickshaw from Colombo 
harbour to the Galle Face ? Unless a man had a fright¬ 
fully spotted liver and vilely corrupt spleen he would feel 
impelled—in sheer justice to himself—to dismiss the 
pathetic conveyance and walk, or else to put the rickshaw 
under one arm and the rickshaw-boy under the other— 
and walk 1 
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But they do not always thus. I have seen vast bulks 
of humanity dragged about in Ceylon by such weedy 
worms of men as would scarcely make meals for as many 
healthy Anglo-Saxon rats. It must be very bad for that 
big, fat man : especially if he be also a big, fat, young 
man. And likewise with little Jones and his grovelling 
native bearer. The Asiatic cringes to verbal abuse ; he 
cringes to unfairness ; he cringes and howls under blows 
and kicks. So Jones gets into the habit of it. The 
blows break no bones, and the kicks do not really hurt. 
The Asiatic takes it out of Jones in thievery, systematic¬ 
ally and with wonderful efficiency, and considers the 
matter squared off. 

And then that identical Jones is sent to the Sudan. 

The result is quite frightful for Jones. His bearer is not 

four-foot-nothing in height—he is six-foot-ten. Jones 

does not kick him, therefore, and does not know how else 

to enforce any effective dominion. His cook is not a 

whining Asiatic; he is a proud Nubian of upper 

cas ^ :e possibly a Hajji. Jones calls him a pig, and 

he promptly walks out of the house, not to return. 

Jones declares, straightway, that the Sudan is no country 

for sahibs to live in : it compares unfavourably with 
Asia. 

But, to be fair and truthful to the end of the tale, we 
must give Jones time. I have seen Jones as a new¬ 
comer and also after he has been in the Sudan for many 
years. And after those many years he is a very different 
Jones. He doesn’t insult his native subordinates in 
English ; he makes smutty puns in atrociously colloquial 

abic. His men move briskly, willingly—no longer like 
wooden men who do not like to move. Strangest of all 
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(to those who saw Jones arrive in the Sudan) those seven- 
foot giants of Shilluks, Dinkas or whatever they may be, 
fear the wrath of the diminutive Jones. And in time they 
come to love him. 

A little application to linguistics does save the white 
man so much trouble ! And yet so many never take any 
trouble whatever about the matter. Residents in Kenya 
have seriously advised me that it is not necessary to learn 
more than two hundred words of Kiswahili. That is all 
they themselves know. And they have gone through life 
for years and years, stumbling along with their own ser¬ 
vants in a kitchen-kaffir that is no sort of language, 
whereas two thousand words of Kiswahili is the minimum 
with which to approach so rich and picturesque a tongue. 
A little Celtic blood seems to help in learning languages. 
Irish and Scots seem to manage better than Anglo- 
Saxons, as a rule. But the Englishman is rather apt to 
say to himself, “ I’m no good at this. English people are 
no use at other languages.” He is not so quick as a 
Hungarian or a Georgian, certainly. But the Englishman 
is better at learning other tongues than the Spaniard ; the 
Spaniard is better than the Frenchman ; the Frenchman 
could learn if he wanted to, but he doesn’t. The Ameri¬ 
can seems incapable. 

I would have liked very much, had it not been for that 
consistent idleness which has been the curse and the joy 
of my life hitherto, to have made a profound study of 
linguistics. It gives me far more joy to consider the 
connection between the Arabic word sikin (sickeen) and 
the Gaelic word sgian (skeen) : both meaning “ a knife,” 
than to consider problems of art, carpentry, eugenics, 
finance, astronomy or geophysics. It seems a matter of 
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immense moment, when I consider it, that behind the 
English word “ acre ” lie the Hebrew aca , the Gaelic 
achadh , the old Saxon oecer , the Latin ager> the Norwegian 
ager : all meaning “ a field.” And taking a little trouble 
to learn how to talk to people in their own tongue may 
save infinite misery and exasperation. To settle a tribal 
argument by a bawdy analogy is better than by calling 
out troops. A hastily invented story of childish humour 
and infinite impropriety is of more worth, sometimes, 
than a force of armed policemen. 

It always interests me to think of how incredibly 
valuable, in dealing with the primitive peoples of the 
earth, are the bawdy anecdote and the lewd simile. 
These, such as would throw the English censor into 
convulsions, appeal to that very young sense of humour 
in Arab, negro or redskin in exactly the same way 
as they appeal to a fifteen-year-old boy at an English 
Public School, or to a mill operative in a Midland factory. 
Mere pornography is too crude : it must be funny as well. 
Obstetrics so commonplace that they are not funny at all. 
But the witty double-entente ; the impossibly comedie- 
franfaise situation: these appeal more to the minds of 
the primitive peoples than any declarations of Undeniable 
Truth about Heaven and Hell. 

Missionaries are queer birds. I don’t really like mis- 
onaries. When I meet one I like—and it does happen, 
sometimes I think what a nice fellow he is “ in spite of 
being a missionary.” Most of those who, like myself, 
cruise casually about the world, appear to think about 

£ the f me wa Y- A man called Bunyan knew all 

u them, three hundred years ago. He wrote: “They 
aw one Fool, and one Want-wit, washing of an Ethiopian, 
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with intention to make him white ; but the more they 
washed him the blacker he w^as.” 

Which brings us back to the pool of Regeiba upon 
the Dinder River of the Sudan. 

The sun rose towards the scorching heat of midday and 
early afternoon. We lay beneath the tree above the pool 
of Regeiba, idly watching the herons and an occasional 
vulture that waddled obscenely round the dead cow or 
sailed majestically aloft. 

Soon the Arabs raised their heads as two very small 
donkeys came titupping up, ridden bare-back by two 
urchins. The donkeys belonged to En Nur and his 
father ; the urchins were an ugly rolling-eyed lad called 
Ibrahim Ghubara (Babekr’s brother) and a cheery little 
monkey called Ahmet Nur ed-Daim. Ahmet was a 
hanger-on with no official position, yet generally was seen 
as much to the fore, in whatever job might be on hand, 
as any of the hirelings. Then the hamla arrived, old 
Ibrahim Nur riding a huge white camel at the head, and 
the remainder strung out behind him in Indian file, jolting 
and shaking to and fro with their loads, the riders upon 
the loads swinging jerkily forward and back at each 
pace. 

Abd el-Khader knelt his camel and fussed about with 
our camp chairs and table, wanting to know if we required 
a meal. We said we would have a pot of tea and some 
biscuits. Osman, the dwarf of the whole outfit, was 
perched upon the very biggest camel, swamped by his 
own voluminous turban, wielding a huge camel-whip 
with shrill cries. He was off in about two seconds and 
had a fire ready in less than a minute. En Nur, Abdallah 
and Ibrahim Idris ran about to help Abd el-Khader put 
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up our chairs and table. These (American gadgets) only 
take a matter of seconds to make ready and fold up to 
the smallest space. 

“ We have no need for a meal. We are going on to 
Erif el Dik after midday. I will give the hamla one hour 
to rest.** 


“ Erif el Dik is a long way from here.” 

“ Then I had better allow the hamla no rest at all. 
Thus we shall get there without fail before dark.” 

“ No, no, Saatak ! We will get there ! ” 

Erif el Dik is a point on the river overgrown with dense 
forest and overlying a big pool. About that part the 
river’s course is more than usually tortuous ; it is easy to 
get lost there. All that Dinder River used to be in¬ 


habited by tribesmen in the days before the Mahdi’s 
rebellion. Since that war the Government of the Sudan 
have made the population move down to below Duraba, 
as otherwise the Abyssinians come down raiding them for 
slaves. Nomads need a permit to graze their herds south 
of Erif el Dik ; no one else is allowed into the country at 
all, without special permission. All names, like Regeiba, 
Erif el Dik, etc., were once villages of grass huts, and the 
old men like Ibrahim Nur know the lie of the land so well 
because they once lived in the country. But they are 
much better off living in peace and prosperity among 
their flocks and herds, under our rule, than they were 
under the slavery and oppression of the Emirs. 

On our way from Regeiba we passed through a herd of 

she-camels, heavy with young and with foals at foot, their 

umps huge and high, their skins tight round their placid 

atness. Near Erif el Dik a hollow in the ground seemed 

° e dense low-lying mist—even snow. It 
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was a thick grove of the low white thorn, which is milk 
white in every part from the base of the stem to the thick 
ends of the long grey thorns themselves. Camels and 
especially giraffe are very fond of eating the twigs of this 

tree. 

When we got there we found that the nomads were 
making it a centre for their grazing herds of grey cattle. 
We passed through a herd of about two hundred ; gentle, 
soft-eyed creatures, hornless for the most part, humped 
and with the sleekest, smoothest skins I have ever seen 
upon cattle. The Texas steer may snort and run ; the 
Highland bull will shake his heavy head and roll a wicked 
little eye ; the shorthorn heifer stares stupidly before 
kicking up her heels in flight—but the quiet Arab cattle 
scarcely move aside from one’s way. Their great dark 
eyes stare placidly, in such peace and innocence as no man 
can know ; their black muzzles are damp with a gentle 
dew ; their breath is honey-sweet, and their skins are like 
the skins of the blood stallions in the show ring at 
Islington. 

Before the hamla came I walked out a little way to see 
if I could collect a small buck for camp-meat. Erif el 
Dik used to be the first place where one really saw any 
game to speak of. In 1924 I had seen waterbuck, roan 
antelope, reed buck, wart-hog and innumerable ariel 
gazelles. But the nomads and their cattle had shifted 
the game away for the time being, and I only saw 
two or three dik-dik without the chance of a shot. The 
dik-dik are tiny antelopes of fawn colour, of about 
the size of roe fawns, with tiny spikes of horns in the 

males. 

There are a good many crocodiles in the Erif el Dik 
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pool. Annette took a few shots at their heads in the 
water and killed three. A crocodile’s head makes a good 
long-range target for sighting shots, as one can see the 
bullet strike the water in the event of a miss and, if the 
brute be slain, then one evil beast the less infests the 
waters of the earth. Scavengers, however evil in habits 
and appearance, should always be respected, except in 
cases of hyasnas which have taken to lamb killing or man- 
eating. But the crocodile, like the snake, is the enemy of 
man, bird and beast. To slay any living thing in mere 
wantonness is a shameful deed, but the crocodile ranks 
with the queen wasp and the brown rat : it lies beyond 
the pale of mercy and outside any thought of com¬ 
passion. 

It would be a better thing if all hunters in Africa shot 
all the crocodiles they could. But in point of fact they 
very seldom do, except once in a while at a noted man- 
killer or some extra huge specimen. For rifle ammuni¬ 
tion is expensive and sometimes scarce, and many shots 
disturb other game. Moreover, the hide of a crocodile is 
a horrible thing as regards smell. Barker told me that 
the biggest he ever saw alive was one he killed himself at 
Mongalla. And he has seen some thousands. It meas¬ 
ured just under sixteen feet in length. He kept the hide 
and took it home. Apart from the appalling amount of 
trouble it was, it ended by costing him more money than 
if he had bought an equal amount of tanned crocodile 
hide from a leather-merchant! 

But Annette liked blazing at them, so I encouraged her. 
She also fired one shot, in natural error, at what we both 
thought was a crocodile, but which on clearer view was 
seen to be the head of an enormous turtle or water 
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tortoise. After that she tried to photograph it, but the 
creature would generally poke his snake-like head out for 
about one second only before diving again and rising 
some minutes later in quite a different place. 



Empire-builder (popular fancy). 
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“ How do we put this tent up, Saatak ? It appears to be 
formless and it has no posts.” 

“ All tents are formless until erected. The forest is 
full of posts, but this can be hung between two trees. 
Thus.” I hustled about and showed them how to put 
it up. It was made after my own design, with some 
improvements of their own, by the A. & N.C.S.L., and is 
the best tropical tent I have ever seen : open or closed at 
either end and either hung from a pole outside the ridge, 
by tie-strings, or hung by a long ridge-rope from two 
trees. The Arabs did it badly, but they were new to 
the job. Next day Annette went off with En Nur to 
photograph crocodiles and I went out for camp-meat. 
The tent still sagged, distorted like a pawnbroker’s 

umbrella that an Irish hodman has spilled a load of bricks 
upon. 

Ibrahim Nur, come here. Take note of this tent, 
Ibrahim. It is ill-shapen as now hung : too broadly 
spread and much too low. I want it two feet higher at 
the ridge and hung evenly as a tent should be. You, 
Ibrahim, are an old man and know all about tents. You 
can show these young men how it should be done and see 
that they do it right. I leave you in command of opera¬ 
tions, to have it done before my return.” 

Inflated by responsibility and much puffed up by my 
show of trust, after the wigging I gave him at Duraba, 
e 0 man began straightway, with much outcry and a 

37 
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blizzard of commands, to enlist a fatigue party. The 
job was perfectly done long before I got home. 

I walked round for some distance, seeing only an oribi, 
which I fired at and missed. The oribi, though not 
nearly big enough to provide a meal for everyone in camp, 
is so good to eat that I was hoping to get him for Annette 
and myself. They are pretty little creatures, larger than 
the dik-dik by only a little ; their small bald patch beneath 
the ear is similar to that of a reed-buck. Game was 
scarce round Erif el Dik. On the way home I saw an 
ariel on the dry river bed, and killed him with a longish 
shot. 

The ariel is one of the largest African gazelles, more 
nearly resembling the springbok than any other. His 
neck is somewhat shorter in proportion to his height than 
that of the average gazelle, but he is a graceful and comely 
creature, pleasing to the eye with his pale fawn back, 
black face and white under and hinder parts. His tail 
flicks continuously, like most gazelles’ ; his horns are 
heavily ringed and curve boldly ; in herds the dainty 
nervous creature mingles with his kind to help form an 
ethereal medley : a flight of white swallows of the plain, 
with legs for wings. 

Annette went out to try to get a picture of a crocodile 
basking on the bank. This attempt was brought to 
naught when they found one of her crocs of the night 
before washed up against the beach. Then everybody 
dashed to the water, with much uproar and excitement, to 
draw the grim carcass to land and tear the smooth green 
skin from its under side. It is amazing what a heavy 
creature a crocodile or big lizard is. Any man who tries 
to lift even a small crocodile finds himself marvelling 
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that so ponderous a creature can float in the water at all, 
even with air in its lungs. 

On my return from hunting I found Annette back in 
camp and the vultures, kites and marabou storks already 
assembled upon the sand to devour the remains. I was 
very lame when I got back. I had broken both my legs, 
at different times, not long before. This had left me 
with a withered leg, stiff knee and paralysed but painful 
foot upon the left side ; on the right with a rather un¬ 
fortunate ankle. So at that time neither of my legs was 
much good. We spent the rest of the day puddling about 
near camp, watching for crocs and turtles and taking note 
of the different birds that were to be seen about the water. 

The sacred ibis, black and white and infinitely beautiful, 
flew up and down nor heeded our presence overmuch. 
The turtles were shy : they poked their fish-like heads 
up sometimes, but on seeing ourselves quickly ducked 
down again. The smaller birds—the hoopoes, doves and 
waders—heeded us little. 

It is peaceful and pleasant to walk up and down the 
bank of a quiet pool through a tropic evening. The sun 
sinks low ; the coolness of the air is sweet. The quiet is 

infinite save for those noises of the evening which smite 
harmoniously upon the ear : 

save where the beetle wheels his droning flight , 
and drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

The croaking cry of the ibis ; the loud drumming 
rattle of the bull-frog ; the far-off harmonious calling of 

an a to his cattle these were as sweet to our ears as 
were his owl and his beetle to Thomas Gray. 

the evening Abd el-Latif came up and was very 
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important and affaire over the skins of the ariel and 
Annette’s crocodile. To help his enquiries and sugges¬ 
tions Ahmet Nur ed-Daim and a camel-boy called Hassan 
both had their own suggestions and amendments to offer ; 
all three talking at once. As I saw several more coming 
up to join in this discussion, I closed the whole thing down 
with definite instructions and sent them away. 

Arabs love to join in wordily upon the concerns of their 
neighbours. “ Mind your own business ” is a proverb 
that would seem to them sheer bad manners. It was 
surely not any matter of profit or loss to Hassan and 
Ahmet if I had the skins as I wanted them, or if Abd 
el-Latif made a good or a bad job of drying them, but 
it was a natural act of friendly helpfulness to put forth 
harsh arguments and persistent interruption in order to 
assure themselves that nobody would be dissatisfied with 
the result. What among English people would be con¬ 
sidered damned officious meddling is, among these folk, 
altruistic helpfulness without any considerations of gain. 
But one has to end it with such words as “ All of you 
shut up ! I have said how this matter is to be attended 
to ; so let it be done so.” Then you temper your 
dismissal with “ Leyltakum saida ” (May your night be 
happy), which is the Arabs’ way of saying “ Good¬ 
night.” 

Then Ibrahim Idris came up saying, “ Would you like 
some fresh milk ? ” We said that we would ; so he 
departed and soon afterwards returned with one of the 
cattle herdsmen carrying our biggest aluminium pot full 
of delicious milk still warm from the udders of the kine. 

“ Your milk is very welcome,” I told the man, “ but I 
have no small money with which to pay you for it. I will 
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either give you a present of something else or send you 
money on my return.” 

“ There is no need to give this man anything at all,” 
said Ibrahim. “ He is ibn Idris ; in short, he is my own 
brother.” So I promised to send the man a present by 
Ibrahim while he continued to aver that the milk was 
ballash y a compliment, needing no return. 

“ Then my gift will also be ballash. Let no question 
of payment be spoken of between us. In an exchange 
of free gifts who speaks of payment ? We are not 
hucksters, thou and I.” 


He was a nice man ; in manner reserved as most men 
are who live as herdsmen ; tall and well looking. 

After the rising of the moon, when the murmur of 
voices had dulled and died round the fires and the pool 
lay still beneath a night alive only with flitting moths and 
swerving nightjars, the stillness was pierced by the yowl 

of a hyaena feeding upon the membra disjecta of the ariel, 
over a mile away. 

When I first went to Africa I developed a sort of horror 
of hyaenas, partly on account of a certain man-eater which 
marauded around a village I knew. Afterwards, in the 
great plains of East Central Africa, I saw them continu¬ 
ally, and nothing that I saw about them inspired me with 
any fonder feeling. Then I was converted by a keeper 
in the Cairo Zoo. He was standing before the cage of a 

well-kept striped hyaena when I called it “ an evil beast ” 
speaking in Arabic. 


It is not an evil beast ! ” said that tall Egyptian, 
m ignantly. “ It i s a very good beast. See ! ” and he 
went into the cage, whereupon the creature fawned upon 
^ e 3 spaniel, jumped up, smiled, rolled over on its 
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back and generally proved that it had the soul and mind 
of an uncommonly amiable dog. Since that time I have 
respected hyaenas in general and the striped variety in 
particular. 

The eerie howls of these, from across the wooded 
point, rose and fell in variance from a roar to a yelp, for a 
hyaena can make almost any sound imaginable in the 
throat of a beast of prey. Stillness lay over the surface 
of the pool. Occasionally a fish or crocodile made a 
ripple or a splash. Nightjars flickered, ghostlike and 
silent, across the shafts of moonlight between the black 
branches. Beneath our nets upon the edge of the high 


bank, under the stars, we slept. 

Erif el Dik was probably, at one time, a populated 
place. No signs of population remain, for deserted 
grass-huts are soon devoured by white ants and return 
in a few years to the soil from which they came. It is 
still a nomad camp, and was surely never more than a 
grass-hut village ; yet imagination flowers at lightning 
speed in such places, painting the lives and the toil and 
the troubles and the loves of those who have left it to 


become wilderness again. 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep : 

And Bahrdm, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head , and he lies fast asleep. 

No Jamshyd ever lived at Erif el Dik. No court 
stood where any sheikh gloried more than the village 
sheikhs mildly glory now. But men had it for their 
home, and where men were bom to women now trail the 
liana and the wait-a-bit thorn. Apropos of Bahram : 
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I greatly hope to emulate that hunter. It would be good 
to lie beneath the soil where lions roar and elephants 
scream and stamp ; or in the hills where wapiti bugle 
their deafening calls of sex in the autumn ; or in the 
snow where wolverines would carry my skull to the spot 
where the whisky-jacks peck it clean ; or in the sand 
where the white oryx would pick delicately, between 
my whitened bones, for the little desert plants ; or 
beneath the sea where keels would pass dimly above my 
weighted corpse. Better any one of these ultimate 
resting-places than the smug churchyard, the grim 
crematorium, the droning priest and the bored respecter 

of the dead who catches cold through standing in the 

♦ 

rain without his hat. 

It was black dark when we arose and the light was only 
beginning to show as we finished our breakfast. Then 
knee-halters were loosened, saddles were flung across 
hairy humps, bundles were balanced ; Abd ei-Khader 
shuffled solemnly about to pack up, willingly helped by 
Ibrahim Idris, Abd el-Latif, Abdallah and En Nur. 
The last, great though his position was as guide and 
hunter, was never too proud to help anyone else with 
whatever job needed doing. In Africa it is only too 
common to find the cook and suffragi trying to shove all 
their work on to camel-boys and the camel-boys trying to 
avoid it, whereby much breath is wasted and little is 
accomplished. Thanks to Barker, we found our outfit 
free from such methods. Abd el-Khader and Osman 
were such good fellows that the Arabs, although of a 
different tribe, helped them with a will, and En Nur’s 

eery way of going about the most menial tasks allowed 
no man any opportunity of saying that anything was 
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“ not his work.” So we were riding from camp, all 
things made ready, by ten minutes past six in the morn¬ 
ing. 

En Nur went ahead, riding a little grey she-camel of 
his own packed with a light load. My brute roared and 
stumbled and blundered so much that I got sick of it. 
I had hurt myself a few months previously by a horse 
falling upon me, and I had no ambition to repeat the 
experiment with a camel, so I asked En Nur to exchange. 
He consented readily, for the hire of a riding-camel is 
greater than that of a hamla beast, and I found myself 
with quite a respectable mount. 

We rode a long way, newly come into tropical sun and 
going southward all the time. The day was tedious by 
reason of the heat. Ariel flitted across our path in great 
numbers, and occasionally a dik-dik or oribi would bound 
away, stand for a moment to stare and then resume its 
flight. By the side of a dense patch of thorn lay a 
decayed buffalo cow, dead of rinderpest or some other 
scourge, and signs were not wanting that cattle were in 
the country. 

“ The cattle of the Aarab have the sickness,” said En 
Nur, “ so they fly from it into these parts. The cattle 
also infect the buffalo, which then die, as you see.” 

Then a herd of tora hartebeeste broke away through 
the high grass. These big antelopes used to be very 
common upon the Dinder, but of late years have become 
exceedingly scarce. The tora resembles all the other 
hartebeeste of Africa on broad lines ; his horns are of 
much the same shape as the East African kongoni, but 
the horn pedicle of solid bone is less high than in most of 
the hartebeestcs. He is red all over, narrow headed, 
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vicious-eyed and ungainly in his tireless, lolloping canter. 
His hide, if in good condition, is a very handsome one. 

That night we camped beneath two huge gumeiz trees 
on the edge of the sand. The camels, hobbled with ropes 
upon their forelegs, shuffled slowly across to a pool of 
dirty water. A bush fire devoured grass and scrub near 
by, running so quickly that the growing aloes and acacias 
stood forth slightly singed but unharmed after its passing. 
Insects rose in clouds before the flames and jewel¬ 
breasted bee-eaters darted to and fro in the smoke to 
catch them as they rose. As we sat idly after supper, 
in our chairs upon the sand, a solemn-looking man, 
ushered by Abd el-Khader, came up. He was one of 
our camel-boys. 

“ I want to know about that riding-camel which you 
have turned into a pack-camel,” he said. “ Do you 
intend to ride En Nur’s naga for the rest of the journey ? ” 
“ I do. Who are you ? ” 

I am the chief of the camel-men, responsible for 
all the cam els.’* 

Hell is full of such chiefs of camel-men ! Of all 
camels that I have ever seen, that carrion brute, which you 
dare to call a riding-camel, is the worst ! ” 

That is not my fault, Saatak, for the representative 
of the Nazr chose the camels. I am put in charge of 
them when already collected.” 

Then hell is full of such representatives of Nazrs. 
But do not worry. I will pay his hire as a pack beast 
and pay En Nur for his own naga. What is your name ? ” 
{< M y n ame is Mohammed ibn Idris.” 

“ elation of Ibrahim Idris ? ” 

His brother, Saatak ; brother, also, of the man who 
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brought milk at Erif el Dik. There are five men of us 
' Beni Idris.” 

“ Your father was a virile man.” 

“ He is now dead and honourably buried.” 

“ May he rest in Paradise.” 

After which polite exchange of small talk Mohammed 
retired, pacified over a problem in his responsibilities 
which might have provoked argument and wrangling for 
a month. 




PAGAN MEDITATIONS 


It is a good thing, in my humble opinion, to bring the 
name of God, together with pious invocations, into daily 
talk with the Arabs. The name of Allah is continually 
upon their own lips, and if they hear a white man 
emphasize his declarations with “ wallah ” or “ billah,” 
and start upon any enterprise or journey by saying 
Bismillah ” (in the name of God) and qualify future 
intentions by adding “ Insha’ Allah ” (God willing), they 

think of him as a man of righteous mind, though a 
Nasrani. 


It is, I suppose, rather typical of the ordinary English¬ 
man among natives that he should have respect for their 
religion corresponding to his lack of faith in his own. 
The missionary’s job is to destroy the native’s faith in his 
own Gods. The pious Christian is contemptuous, dis- 
psted and brutally ignorant of the Gods that hold sway 
in deserts and forests ; he frequently succeeds in offend¬ 
ing them grievously, thereafter wondering why he gets 
his throat cut. But the ordinary far-faring Englishman, 
w o never goes inside a Christian church except to wed- 
dings and funerals, usually ends by soberly respecting the 
Gods of the far-off land in which he finds himself. By 
thrs he ga ms th e goodwill of the people, who, unlike his 

to him d ’ St< f df r Stly beheve in the * r deity and live close 
notable 38 ISraeUteS Uved Cl0se to Mveh. One 

of aU ArabT 3 Ptl ° n !° *“* W3S Charles Doughty-greatest 
Arabian explorers and author of the greatest travel 
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book written since Marco Polo. He held unswervingly, 
in peril of his life, to outspoken disregard for the Moslem 
creed and to his almost fanatical faith as a Christian. 
And “ Khalil ” Doughty is a great name in Arabia to this 

day. But he must have been the gentlest and most tactful 
of men. 

Though such a thought may be execrable to theologians, 
it sometimes seems to me that unto each land and into 

each climate such a God finds his way as is most suitable 
to local conditions. 

In Scotland a dour God, abhorrent of mirth upon the 
Sabbath, reigns wrapt in dogma. In the easy south, where 
mild tides ripple idly along the sunny beaches, a kindly 
God forgives young men their natural peccadilloes and 
stretches forth a comforting hand to soft-eyed girls who 
have loved too much. Over the bleak tundras of obscure 
Esquimaux coasts, where pack-ice grinds against shape¬ 
less rocks along the desolate shore, Tomarsuk holds sway : 
the Devil of the Wind. In the tangled forests of the sun¬ 
baked tropics, where man eats man and is by man en¬ 
slaved, Mulungu directs the rebirth of men as the beasts 
they have respected in their lifetime. 

Dynasty succeeds dynasty and usurpers thrust out 
deities that have held sway for generations. The gentle 
fisherman-preacher of Galilee has cast out Odin, Saturn 
and Thor ; where vikings roared over skoals of mead, 
snuffy churchwardens now snivel among the Poor Law 
Guardians. Where the djinee and the ghoul and the 
afreet struggled desperately for sway over mortal souls, 
across the sweeping breadth of deserts, now solemn 
Semites intone “ La Allah l’il Allah.” Where Gitch6 
Manito held his noble children to one hour daily of silent 
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contemplation of nature’s loveliness, that they might see 
God in the exotic red-gold of the sunset or the delicate 
symmetry of a spider’s web, now stand the temples of 
Noise and Greed : hideous, clanging, strident, unceasing 
in their hellish uproar, unvaried in their infamous un¬ 
sightliness, unconquerable in their war upon that divinity 
in men that lets men think. 

But, though dynasties may fall before unworthy 
usurpers, eternity is long. As Gitche Manito has been 
cast forth, by the musket and the whisky bottle, so may 
some such clean creed rise again when the gods of steel 
and noise have perished. And, in the teeth of those 
whose prayer is that all “ heathen ” may receive “ light,’’ 
let those of us who have learnt enough to know that we 
know nothing dare to think that unto each land is given 
the God that suits it best. For the wisest know nothing ; 
none of us can do more than guess and wonder ; the 
foolish cannot even think. 


For i7i and out , above, about, below, 

1 is nothing but a Magic Shadow-show , 

Play'd in a Box, whose Candle is the Sun, 

Round which we Phantom Figures come and go. 

In lands forlorn we find that Shamanism which means 
spiritual rule by the tribesman with most brains. In 
deserts idle the camel-driver philosopher, the Prophet, 
olds grimly to grim minds and is extolled in harsh dry 
accents thrice daily in the harsh dry sand. In the depths 

° a t C f °[ ests the ^rful pagan gods, not averse to lust 
and laughter, demand their toll of blood from those to 

w om oodshed is the natural reaction from laughter and 

USt * Across th e appalling emptiness of the arctic tundra, 
7 
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howling in mad riot over the bleak waste of snow, sweeps 
Tomarsuk. Neither prayer nor charm nor crucifix can 
assuage the fury of Tomarsuk. The outland priest 
must bow before him or perish. Great is Tomarsuk of 
the Innuit. 

From the camp beneath the dense gumeiz trees, where 
kites peered stupidly down upon us from the branches 
just above and little green parrots flitted with shrill 
chattering, we packed up and made another hot and 
rather tiring march on to the mouth of the Khor el Galegu : 
a stream that joins the Dinder from the east. Annette 
felt the heat, not being used to it ; and I got very tired 
of continuous riding, for I was too lame to walk at all. 
Upon our way we saw a good deal of game, which makes 
a day’s journey agreeable and breaks the monotony of 
merely changing one piece of ground for another piece 
almost precisely similar in every respect. 

Wart-hogs, their tails stuck straight out and held high, 
fled with nimble speed from before us. Ariel were con¬ 
tinually to be seen ; at whatever angle, in whatever 
motion and whether still or in action, the sight of them is 
always a delight to the eye. Reedbuck stared, shook their 
heads, whistled, sprang away in great leaps, stopped, 
turned, looked and fled once more. A herd of waterbuck 
broke heavily away across our front, their shaggy flanks 
rolling as they fled upon shorter and more ponderous legs 
than most other antelope. Then we saw a number of 
roan antelope in grass so high that we could only see 
their heads from camel back. We wanted meat, and I had 
determined to kill a roan with a really good head. One 
of these had a splendid sweep of horn curving backward 
towards the wither like a Damascene scimitar. I got off 
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and stalked it quickly through the dense jungle-grass, soon 
coming to a point where I could see its head and neck. 
I fired a *350 bullet through its skull and the Arabs 
watching from the backs of the camels spoke to those 
upon the ground, who could not see, saying, “ It is dead ; 
we shall have plenty of meat.” But, alas ! when I 
approached the dead creature more nearly ; for it was 
a big cow ! The cow roan carry splendid heads, fre¬ 
quently with a far better curve than a bull, but the weight 
and thickness of horn are absent. Unless some bull be by 
for comparison it is easy to mistake a good cow for a 
super-bull, especially when the body is obscured. But 
I had done the same thing before, nine years back, upon 
the Dinder, and I was exceedingly annoyed with myself 
for such an error of judgment. For the roan is not of the 
common stuff, like ariel, reedbuck and tiang. The roan 
is a truly noble beast, tall, upstanding, stately in rest and 
dignified in motion ; his great mane stands up in a brave 
crest of red, his horns sweep forward and then back in 
formidable threat; his action is much like that of a horse, 
and I have heard that the earliest Dutch settlers in South 
Africa called the roan antelope “ paardbok ” (horse 
antelope) before the name “ bastard gemsbok ” was 
applied to them. Their Latin name is equinus. 

So, having slain a mere cow as one of the two roan upon 
my iicence, I stood by and swore to myself amid the jungle 
grass in what was, to the grass, an alien tongue. But soon 
loud cries of joy and triumph drowned my thoughts in the 
distraction of the moment, for everybody was climbing 
down from camels and crowding round to skin the roan, 
cut up the meat, quarrel over tit-bits or simply stand by 
shouting at those who worked. Abd el-Latif, En Nur 
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and Abdallah were already at work with the Arab daggers 
they carried upon their elbows. “ Throw the head 

away,” I told them, “ but keep the tongue. I want to 
eat it.” 

“ You will also want the liver, to eat for breakfast,” 
suggested Osman, pushing his small way through grass 
thrice his own height. I said that we hated liver and 
only wanted the tongue and red meat. So the little man, 
beaming with smiles, shrill-voiced but amiable to all, 
brandishing a huge camel-whip in one hand and the 
tongue in the other, started off towards the biggest camel 
in the whole outfit to climb upon it. After going a few 
yards he fell into an elephant track. Elephants in wet 
weather leave tracks in the mud which dry into great pits 
a yard across and sometimes over a yard deep. Into one 
such tumbled our dwarf Berberine cook, whereafter 
nothing could be seen of him but a huge khaki turban 
and two skinny brown arms, one brandishing a six-foot 
kurbag and the other a long, newly-excised tongue. He 
struggled for a bit, and then somebody pulled him out. 
Osman was always the life and soul of fhe party. 

At the mouth of Khor Galegu we camped for two nights, 
spending most of our time in watching a big muddy pool 
where crocodiles floated and great clumsy-headed cat¬ 
fish splashed upon the surface, waving their long whiskers 
in the air. Annette went out to a near-by open space, 
such as are very common along the Dinder and which the 
Arabs call “ meiyas.” She shot an ariel there. 

Still very lame and inadequate upon my feet, I spent 
much of the time bathing these in a strong solution of 
potassium permanganate, whereby they were dyed to an 
unpleasant brown colour. I was engaged upon this 
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performance, alone in the tent, upon the second after¬ 
noon, when the respectful clearing of a throat caught 
my ear, and on looking up I perceived Babekr standing 
outside, smiling shyly. 



Big Game Hunter (orthodox style). 



HASDRUBAL BLOTT AND COMPANY 


“ Ya marhabba ! Welcome, Babekr ! I heard about 
twenty shots this morning. Was that from your 
hunters ? ” 

“ There were quite twenty shots.” 

“ Did they get anything ? ” 

“No, Saatak. I think they do not know much about 
guns.” 

After talking on different subjects for a bit, I asked him 
if his charges were American and if they spoke Arabic. 

“ I think one is American, perhaps, but I do not 
know,” Babekr replied guardedly. “ One speaks good 
Arabic. I think he comes from Egypt, though not an 
Egyptian. They are nice people ; yes, nice,” he added, 
avoiding my eyes and looking at the floor as Arabs do 
who are ill at ease about something. I knew there was 
more he wanted to say, so I left it to him to begin. It is 
a mistake to question Arabs in idle curiosity about 
another white man. But Babekr changed the subject, 
and fell to lamenting that he was not with my outfit. 

“ When you came to Hayor Tahr, Saatak, nine years 
ago, I had just lost my father. My mother and I were 
very poor. I lived by herding goats, and we were often 
hungry. Then you came to us and gave me that shehada, 
which started me in good employment. Now I am a man 
with a family, house and camels of my own. You were 
sent instead of a father to me and, wallah, I am unhappy 
that I am not with you now ! ” 

54 
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“ Never mind, Babekr. When I come down the river 
your Americanis will have gone. Then we will go 
together to hunt the kudu round Hayor Tahr and perhaps 
an elephant. But I cannot walk as I used.” 

His face lighted up when I said we would hunt together, 
and then his eyes, falling upon my ankles, filled with 
tears. “ You have had ill fortune, Saatak, you that ran 
after the elephant.” 

“ It is the will of Allah.” I asked him if he lacked 
anything, and he laughed, saying that he had packed up 
in such a hurry that he had forgotten to bring any tea. 
So I gave him some, and he went back to his own camp a 
mile away across the river. 

We had just finished our evening drink at about seven 

o clock, and I had called to Abd el-Khader to bring 

supper, when a mixed noise of camels and men came 

from below the river bank. Then we saw three camels 

climb the bank, one behind the other, with electric 

torches throwing incongruous beams from the hands of 
their riders. 

Good Lord ! It’s Babekr’s Americans I ” 

They dismounted with a good deal of fuss, our boys 

clustering round them to stare at this astonishing sight, 

an presently a white man walked into the dim outer 
light of our candle lamp. 

“ TT^ e ^ 0> * ” * y elIed > hoping to hear the answer, 

weuo, yerself,” which would proclaim a Western man. 

is Blott” eVening ’” answered our visitor. “ My name 

I !? Med ? meet y° u > Mr - Blott. My name’s Mason.” 

to meeTvou »?* of the habit of saying “ Pleased 

0 A^wcans. I picked it up in the West, 
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where men say it and mean it, but I have gathered that 
nowadays nobody on the Social Register would say 
“ Pleased to meet you ” any more than he would visit 
Niagara Falls or travel second class. 

“ Are you American or English ? ” asked Mr. Blott. 
“ Oh, I thought you might be American ; someone told 
me you were American. Maybe they heard you talking 
English. That would explain it.” 

I was still marvelling over this logic while he intro¬ 
duced two gentlemen whose names I did not catch, but 
which were something like Mr. Giuseppe Cochinealo 
and Mr. Washington Cochinealo. I invited them to sit 
down, saying that I would have insisted on their taking 
pot-luck with us but that not sufficient food had been 
prepared. 

Blott sat in my chair, and Annette and I perched on 
small camp-stools, looking as if we liked it. Neither of us 
was feeling at all hospitable. We wanted to eat our 
supper and go to bed. I could see Annette doing some 
desperate damning behind her fixed smile at Washington 
and her occasional glance of morbid curiosity at the 
inordinately hairy legs of Giuseppe. 

Meanwhile Blott and I struck up a comfortable con¬ 
versation. He quite frankly admitted that his name was 
Hasdrubal H. Blott, that he was “ of Noo Yoik Citee, 
just now poimanently residing in Parrus, France, whur I 
have a stoodio.” I saw clearly, by a fanatical gleam in 
his eye, that his middle name was Hodgkinson and that 
in another minute he would start telling us how his 
mother had been a Hodgkinson of Massachusetts (never 
to be confounded with the upstart Hodgkinsons of 
Dogsvomitville, Kansas). So I offered them all whisky, 
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which took his mind off his blue blood and made a hor¬ 
rible hole in our modest liquor supply. 

They sat there for an hour, during which time we 
gathered that Giuseppe was the interpreter, his residence 
being Alexandria. Washington Cochinealo, whose 
appearance was not bad, spoke English, but Giuseppe did 
not. Hasdrubal H. Blott had just finished telling me that 
he was a Unitarian and, apropos of gastric ulcers, that he 
had speculated successfully in Wall Street in 1928, when 
I saw three black and white forms standing behind the 
table carrying guns or rifles. I wanted to call to Babekr 


to go and drink coffee by our cook-fire, but reflected that 
Giuseppe Cochinealo (or it may have been Guglielmo 
Fiasco) would understand me ; I had no wish to en¬ 
courage them to remain longer than we could help. 

I see you’ve got your firearms with you,” I said to 
the Blott. “ Whatever for, at night ? ” 

Well, they told us it wasn’t any too safe going around 
at night. Hyaenas and lions and so forth. Say, we had 
P enty gun practice coming along this morning. Didn’t 
get anything, but we wounded some.” 

fr ® Ve " tUalIy *^ ey went awa y> flashing electric torches 
, . saddles, Babekr and Co. following behind with 

bears Wu ""L ° f peril from ,ions > tigers or 

waitine till th*** tHCm farewe11 as c °rdially as we could, 
artmg t.U they were out of hearing before we exploded. 

st2or ^ ° f ° PiDi0n th3t th ^ Were - respectively, a 
scu ptor, an artist and a beach photographer I arfmed 

a trombo 00111 ? ^ " 0 ° ther than 3 disch arged chiropodist, 
and a Drofes^ . eSCaped from a ni gg er minstrel band, 

medilr 0Ml Witer ° f teStim ° niak patent' 


8 
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“ But why must they come and plague us ? Isn’t the 
Sudan big enough to lose them in ? ” wailed Annette. 

There are, without doubt, urban types of the human 
animal so gregarious that it is incomprehensible why 
they should go into remote places at all. I suppose they 
feel really unhappy without speech—and lots of it—in 
their own tongue. But the beauties of nature can be 
surveyed without penetrating the desolation of the 
Dinder River. The sea thunders majestically enough 
off Brighton pier and Bar Harbour, and howling mobs 
can stridently extol the glories of Yosemite and Deeside 
from seats in chars-a-bancs. So why Blott and Co. were 
camped upon the Galegu at all remained an unsolved 
mystery. But let it not be thought that I condemn Mr. 
Blott, absente reo. His action in visiting us was, from his 
own point of view, simply friendly politeness. 

After supper Abd el-Khader strongly advised me to 
sleep with my rifle handy to my bedside, in case of pre¬ 
datory beasts. 

“ Abd el-Khader,” I answered severely, “ I am 
neither an American nor a lunatic, so don’t talk such 
kallam magnun (balderdash).” Whereupon the Nubian, 
hitherto a portentously solemn butler, broke into a roar 
of laughter and walked back to the cook-fire slapping 
his thigh in high delight. Thereafter he ceased to be the 
solemn butler and became a sort of hereditary family 
retainer : offering information and advice on every con¬ 
ceivable subject ; arguing, criticizing and perpetually 
suggesting trivial economies in the way an old family 
servant does. 

By bedtime we had cooled down in our wrath against 
the Blott-Cochinealo contingent. After all, the joke 
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was fairly against ourselves. The humour in such cases 
usually strikes one after the event rather than during its 
course. 

I once attempted to solve the mysterious secrets of the 
land of Egypt, seated upon the Gizeh Pyramid. But an 
obese and perspiring person from Chicago, bawling at 
me to consider the splendour of American plumbing, dis¬ 
tracted my imagination, causing me to lose my patience 
and descend,from the pyramid with no mysteries solved. 
It was only in my bath that night that I realized how 
damned funny the whole thing would have looked to any 
third party. So by the time we were in bed, at the 
mouth of the Khor Galegu, we were laughing over the 
fiddler-troupe invasion and conceding that Blott, himself, 
was not such a bad fellow, after all. Had he not looked 
very like a certain Member of Parliament (whom his most 
lenient critics excuse on the grounds that he is certifiably 
insane), I believe I should have liked him. And, in a 
way, there is really something rather to admire in a gang 
of artist-fiddlers who set forth to combat the difficulties 

and discomforts of the wilderness. But I felt very very 
sorry for Babekr. 


Between the Dinder and Rahad rivers lies a long lake 
which in the driest weather seldom grows less than a 
series of swampy pools. It stretches for many miles, 
almost from the one river to the other. The name of 
this lake is Ras Amer. Barker had told me about it, and 
a never seen it on my previous visit to the country. 

itself WmS * at , BIott 311(1 Co - were going up the Dinder 
’ we headed our caravan next day for Ras Amer, 

lishtlv IT -?,T UOUS and leisurel y way through a land 

wi h thorn and athwart open meiyas where the 
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multitudes of ariel were as flocks of cream-and-white 
birds flitting aside from our path. Ten great giraffes, in 
Indian file, departed with that swift ambling gallop 
which seems so slow and yet is really very fast indeed. 
A sounder of wart-hogs looked up, stared, snorted and 
scuttled away with their tails standing straight up as stiff 
as hat-pegs. 



Crowned crane. 



RAS AMER 


Ras Amer lay calm beneath the baking merciless sun. 
Gentle breezes from off the lake brought a cool smell of 
water, while the lightest wind from across the land carried 
only the parching reek of dust and jungle grass. 

About Ras Amer were many pleasant and delectable 
things. Blue water-lilies, sweet-smelling, floated upon 
the brackish pools round the southern end. Vast flocks 
of birds, great and small, beautiful, ungainly, strident or 
quiet, waded, fished, flew, fussed and stood pondering 
about the edges and upon the waters of the lake. A few 
crocodiles were to be seen, but not many, and the eye was 
never without the sight of herds of ariel, tiang and water- 
buck, feeding or lying down, near by or afar off. We 
made three different camps upon the banks of the Ras 
Amer lake, spending, in all, about a week by its torrid 
waters. At either end lay (at that season) the swamp 
which at the height of flood time is beneath the surface 
of the lake. In these swamps, among the beaten down 
green or dead reeds and those stauncher grasses which 
stand erect, are the water-lilies to be gathered and the 
birds to be found wading for frogs. 

The crowned cranes, those beautiful birds whose 
u g mg at eve can be the sweetest sound in bird nature, 
are generally to be found in small numbers about the 

r 8 f®" ^amps. The Goliath heron is more liable to 
e ong the permanent banks, wading in the shallow 
a er, tall and of imposing appearance in the near dis- 
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tance, but of such inane expression that the close observer 
sees at once that he is really a bird of sub-ornitho intellect. 
The whistling teal are everywhere ; their shrill piping 
sounds confident and happy, and they show little fear of 
man upon Ras Amer. The ibises, sacred and black, are 
numerous, and never fail to please the eye when upon the 
ground or wading in the water. When flying aloft, how¬ 
ever, in ponderous clumsy flight and with harsh, raucous 
cries, they seem to lose some tithe of the gracefulness of 
their curves and the harmony of their forms with their 
surroundings. 

Commonest of all the wading birds are the lesser 
egrets. These—the same little white herons that are so 
common all over Egypt—dot the landscape pleasingly 
with a cheerful sprinkling of white, though they them¬ 
selves are rather common little birds in individual 
appearance. Not so their loveliest cousins, the greater 
egrets. So white are these that no feather grows upon 
them that is not white as new-fallen snow. So perfect 
is their form that in no natural position of the bird can 
any line be found that is not an incomparable curve— 
part of a whole that makes for a beauty so exquisite that 
it brings a lump into the throat and almost tears into the 
eyes. The curve of their necks is grace itself; their 
symmetry is superb ; their purity of colour is absolute j 
the delicacy of their plumes, the splendour of their forms 
and the unconscious artistry of their every movement are 
of such delicate and pathetic beauty that a man realizes 
that in the greater egret he can see the nearest embodi- 
ment to perfect loveliness which is open for man to look 

upon in a living creature. 

These are they which men were wont to butcher in 
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hundreds for the white plumes upon their heads. These 
plumes only grow in the breeding season, but at that 
sacred time men would shed the blood upon those delicate 
feathers and wrest the lives from those lovely bodies for 
monetary gain. The man who would kill an egret is 
beyond the pale of human compassion. A man may rob 
or slay, betray or do violence, with some claim to mercy. 
But some crimes are beyond mercy or any thought of it. 
The man who builds a gasometer near an old village 
should be ostracized and bankrupted and left to starve. 
The man who violates a little girl should be tarred and 
feathered and crucified and thrown into a cactus clump. 
But the man who would kill the breeding egret, to tear 
out those delicate plumes for sale, should be skinned and 
scourged and blinded and branded and gelded and 

gralloched and hanged by the heels to the tail of an army 
mule. 

Our first camp was in a place of great heat and of little 
shade. The wind prevailing was from the north-west, 
and it was burning hot, so we moved to the other side of 
the lake, where we should get a wind from across the 
water. The boys found a bee-tree,and the flare of their 
torches lighted the frenzied enthusiasm of their smoking- 
out operations until far into the night. In the morning 

young Abd el-Latifs face was so swollen with stings that 
his eyes were scarcely visible. 

" What is wrong with your face, Abd el-Latif ? ” 

, ^ ney * ” grimed broadly, and the grin had 
the effect of completely closing his eyes and giving his 

e a e general appearance of a black doughnut with 
a shining smile. 

ar the end of the lake, upon the southern side, we 
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put up our second camp and built a little grass hide, near 
a small pool of water, wherein Annette could lurk unseen 
to take photographs of drinking game. When we first 
saw the place it was covered with tiang and waterbuck, 
one of the latter having so fine a head that I sent her after 
it under En Nur’s guidance. With some difficulty she 
managed to bring it down. It had not taken me long to 
see that En Nur was a real hunter. This was an especial 
blessing on such days as that second day by Ras Amer, 
for I was very lame and I could therefore sit and watch 
through the glass instead of acting as Annette’s stalker. 

Annette had good fortune at that hide the very first 
evening she tried it. An odd reedbuck or two came to 
the water at the end of half an hour ; then a few ariel re¬ 
appeared ; tiang were to be seen in scores in the reeds 
some distance off. But at the end of an hour there came 
looming vast between the meagre thorn trees, their huge 
necks swaying slightly to their long ambling stride, seven 
tall giraffes. Peering about in suspicion at every object, 
staring in mild apprehension of danger across the open 
meiya, they approached the water and came right up to 
it, not eighty yards from the camera. They stared at the 
hide, but no movement within betrayed our presence, so 
the suspicion died out from their glorious eyes, and they 
gave themselves up, unafraid, to the pleasure of the 
moment. They lounged about, sloshing their feet in 
the muddy, shallow water, straddling their forelegs wide 
apart to bend their necks down to the surface and drink 
or simply splash the water about with their muzzles, 
blowing bubbles like children in a bath. They remained 
for over an hour, filling our hearts with joy, before they 
slouched idly away and were lost to our view in the forest. 




Discussion on geography 

Ha<san, Abdallah, Iruahim Idri>, ft n Ni r 
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That night a lion roared through the darkness and, 
before we had arisen next morning, a herd of buffalo 
stamped their way down to the water not a hundred 
yards from our camp. Ibrahim Nur saw them. 

“ How many were there, Ibrahim ? ” 

" Many ! ” 

“ How many ? Ten ? Fifty ? Five hundred ? ” 

“ Katir (many).” Arithmetical precision had no place 
in Ibrahim’s scheme of things that mattered. 

I was not so lame that morning, so we went back to the 
hide and, as nothing came, we made a hunt round to try 
to get Annette up to a tiang. But the tiang were wary 
and the heat was great ; we did not get a shot, and in 
sheer feminine perversity she shot a waterbuck. Water- 
buck always seem to me to be rather the “ common 
trash ” of large antelope, but their great hairy hides and 
long horns made an appeal to Annette’s sense of beauty. 
I have never revised the opinion I formed on first seeing 
these creatures : that they should have the antlers of a 
wapiti rather than the switches of a small buck—then 
they would be the noblest-looking animals in Africa. 

In the afternoon of that day I took Abdallah on a walk 
by myself, leaving Annette to collect an ariel for camp- 
meat. I was beginning to suspect that Abdallah was an 
incompetent oaf, but in order to make sure I had to put 
him to some test. Abdallah himself had no notion of his 
incompetence, and it was only fair to give him a trial that 
would prove it to himself as well as to me. Also I wanted 
to explore the country to the south of Ras Amer. There 
was not much to explore, but we found one broad meiya 
covered with tiang, waterbuck, ariel and a few roan, 
ow, Abdallah, let me see some hunting science.” 
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Abdallah, on fire with zeal to show his skill, doubled 
his body up so as to reduce his height by a foot. But as 
he made our approach down-wind, and as he made no use 
of what cover there was in approaching, the meiya was 
empty of game before we were within four hundred yards 
of where the nearest feeding beast had been. 

Abdallah turned to me with an expression of profound 
solemnity on his pudding face. 

“ Huma imshi-imshi,” he observed, profoundly, which 
is most nearly translated into English as “ They’ve been 
and ’opped it.” 

“ Abdallah, you are a bungler (ghashim). Now keep 
behind me, near to me and in perfect silence, while we 
approach those tiang afresh. If you so much as crack a 
stick or rustle a leaf, I shall be furious.” 

I setoff at a great rate of speed to circle up-wind towards 
the unseen part in the distance where the tiang would 
naturally reduce their speed and settle down to a slow 
walk, or perhaps stop and feed. The heat was consider¬ 
able and Abdallah, at the end of an hour, was sweating 
profusely and his eyes rolled in his head. The tiang had. 
settled down and were mooching quietly along, their eyes 
upon the ground, but a swarm of ariel between them and 
ourselves made nearer approach difficult. I could see 
some good heads among them, however, and was making 
a cautious approach through the midst of the still un¬ 
suspicious ariel when all of a sudden the whole lot flung 
up their heads, stiffened at some message of the wind to 
their keen nostrils, and departed in headlong flight. I 
walked forward a few paces, wondering what had 
frightened them j then I saw two men appear, walking 
quickly in my direction. 
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These men were in Arab dress and carried spears and 
water-bags. I stood motionless, letting them approach 
nearer, my first thought being that they were nomad 
herdsmen. I was preparing to tell them, with no little 
emphasis, that they had no business to be in that part at 
all. But when they saw a white man standing motionless, 
looking at them, rifle in his hand, they picked up their 
shirt-tails and ran as if pursued by some most frightful 
fiend. I watched them disappear, still at their swiftest 
pace of foot. 

“ What men are those, Abdallah, that run with guilt ? 
Abyssinians ? ” 

Not Habashis, Saatak, but Arabs. They are haramia 
from Gedaref—haramia harban (robber outlaws). There 
are quite a number of these. All the men from Gedaref 
way are robbers.” 

We went on some little way and then turned back. 
Abdallah said that camp was in such and such a direction. 
I told him that he was wrong and that he was pointing 
towards the eastern end of the Ras Amer. At the 
expense of fifty minutes’ extra walk I proved my point 
and reduced Abdallah to the state in which he was most 
useful. that of a quiet follower instead of a talkative inept. 

We decided to move camp towards that eastern end. I 
had seen abroad, open swamp at that end that I liked the 
look of. That evening, as the sun sank low behind us, 
ve uge giraffes came down to drink upon the far bank ; 
the setting sun lit their splendid figures in bold relief 
against the grey background of thorn. 

elightful it is, in the African evening, beside the 

f kk* erons wac ^ e in cautious pomposity, occasionally 
own upon a fish ; the noisy flights of whistling 
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teal come and go with tumult and fuss ; the egrets wing 
their way in graceful flight towards their roosts in tree or 
reed-bed, and the swarms of weaver finches make a whir 
in the air as they come and go, swerving as one bird in 
their hundreds, so that the sunlight suddenly shines yellow 
upon each breast and under-wing, and the whole dust- 
storm of living, twittering birds turns from dark brown to 
golden for an instant. Two ostriches, a cock and a hen, 
came to the water near the giraffes, and I watched until 
darkness hid them from my view. 



Cock ostrich 
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Next day we arose betimes, and were upon our way 
before daylight lit the eastern sky. A lion snuffed near 
camp in the chill grey dawn. 

We made our way along the edge of the lake. 
En Nur was walking ahead, I rode behind him upon 
the grey naga and Annette behind me. A herd of 
roan antelope stared upon our party, and were just 
lolloping off in untroubled flight when a violent crash 
of dry thorn burst from a thicket in front and En Nur 
leaped back like a wallaby as a great bull buffalo 

burst from where he had been lying and rushed forth 
before us. 


The camels at once became unmanageable in their 
terror, turning and bolting some yards back into the 
thorn before we could stop them. The buffalo stood 
before us, declining to take flight, his wicked little eyes 
glaring in rage from benea.th the huge eyebrows of horn, 
s tail lashing and his head tossing nervously up and 
down. He was trying to make up his mind whether or 
not to charge upon us, and a charging buffalo is an awk- 
war adversary for an unarmed person upon a terrified 
CamC a Abdallah had lost his head and was imploring 
me to y , En Nur kept perfectly cool and grinned as he 
netped me down from the quivering naga. Snatching my 

2 k «, th ! dem0rali2ed Ab dallah I turned back towards 

us and m °j bU i“ t 11131 “ stant he turned his hip towards 
and made off mto the high grass. We followed him a 
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little way, and then came back, making sure he had gone 
for good. 

A beast suddenly disturbed at such close quarters may 
often attack ; you are so near that he feels cornered and 
angry. Especially does this seem to apply to elephant 
and to a lone buffalo, who is commonly of a crustier dis¬ 
position than a herd bull. We went on for less than a 
quarter of a mile, and found such a good place for camp 
that we decided to stay there. 

Half an hour later the hamla turned up, and we were 
still setting camp to rights when En Nur came running 
up and halted respectfully with his head slightly bowed, 
as his custom was, but with his bright eyes flashing 
sparks and a quiver of suppressed energy in his graceful 
limbs. 

“ Saatak, the great buffalo has come back ! ” He 
chuckled. “ Ahmet Selih saw him come down to the 

water, not two minutes ago.” 

“ Come on, then ! ” I snatched up my rifle and glasses. 
“ No, no ! Not all of you ! En Nur and I will go alone.” 
The whole camp seemed to be crowding at my heels, 
determined to see the fun. They grinned and fell back 
a few paces, but as soon as I went on they followed. 

Abdallah could not be outdone in following because 
Ibrahim Idris, of whom he was very jealous, was creeping 
behind me like a smiling shadow. Ibrahim wanted a 
shehada (testimonial) and was determined to get it. 
Ahmet Selih was a tall and handsome man who always 
greeted me at dawn with a formal “ salaam aleyk ” (to 
which I would formally reply “ aleyk es-salaam ”)• He 
was a reliable man, of sound common sense and consider¬ 
able sense of humour. He was not going to stay behind, 
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because it was upon his report that we were going forth 
to attack the buffalo. Abd el-Latif and Ahmet Nur 
ed-Daim were just naturally damned if they’d be left 
behind when any fun was going on. The others all came 
along for much the same reason, deliberately, joyfully 
and finally disobeying orders ; so I pretended not to 
notice, and went on to where the great black bull stood 
in the shallow water with a lesser egret sitting on his 
shoulder. The boys scattered in a semi-circle in the 
thorn, staring. Any fright, or any shot not fatal, would 
result in the great furious brute charging right into the 

midst of those unarmed idiots, and it is almost certain that 
at least one would be killed. 

I waited for a bit, watching the buffalo and shifting 
my position until I was absolutely certain to make a dead 
shot. My hard-nosed bullet crashed through his 
s ou der-blade, and he fell, bellowing and thrashing about 
ui the water. The egret rose with a squawk of dismay and 


hat mighty beast died hard. As we rushed up to 
him and En Nur waded near to him in the water, he 

fur ' ously to rise . that he might fight for his 

sanlTlf llfe he feI1 back ’ and as the broad muzzle 

stn, surface he found himself drowning and 

ggled half erect once more. A bullet in his brain 
gave him peace. 

anil? I he b ° ys raised a clamour of triumph, shouting 
Ek i 6 I"* tUgging t0g6ther draw the grim 

disobeyed^ ™ ^ T*' the ten wh ° bad 

of iiLne nTril' ? Tr. pkced themselves in positions 

that wTirl r , y Ahmet Sdih was armed « all, and 

th a hght spear which would have been about 
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as effective against a furious buffalo as a writ of ejectment. 
Knives were pulled forth and whetted, and amid joyous 
clamour the splendid great beast was transformed to a 
gory heap of flayed carrion. I went back to camp, and 
soon the meat and hide were coming in upon two camels 
that snarled and fidgeted as the blood ran down their 
dun flanks. It was an event to be celebrated, so I had 
tea distributed to everyone that evening. The clamour 
of strident tongues, really sounding rather like a danger¬ 
ous crowd out to shed the blood of the bourgeoisie, 
proclaimed profound contentment around the boys’ 
camp fires. 

In the evening I went to sit beneath a tree beside the 
open swamp at the end of the lake, thinking that per¬ 
chance a lion might come out. The greater egrets flew 
round, their white forms dark against the evening sky, in 
a flock of fifty-five. The lesser egrets made a great fuss 
about going to roost in the tall reeds. Desert partridges 
came down towards the water, running in stupid hesitant 
gait, passing within a few feet of me without becoming 
aware of any foreign body. Guinea-fowl clucked and 
fussed and jabbered and flew and ran about like senseless 
women at any political fete. I came back after dark, and 
found that Annette had been photographing marabou 
storks and vultures about the residuum in sitio of the 
buffalo. She had also heard an elephant tearing down 
boughs from a mimosa tree. She heard him again after 
dark as we sat in camp, and a lion grunted across the 

calm water. 

Next day we had scarcely finished breakfast in the first 
light of morning when a herd of buffalo could be seen 
coming from the swamp and disappearing into the trees 
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at the far side of the lake. It seemed to be a herd of 
fifty or a hundred. We followed at lightning speed. 
En Nur took the lead and never hesitated for one instant 
upon the tracks. The tracks of a herd of buffalo are not 
hard to follow, but En Nur had to keep his eyes ahead as 
well as upon the ground, as I was very lame that day and 
needed to watch the ground all the time in order to walk 
at all. At the end of an hour and a half of swiftest pur¬ 
suit, we came up with the herd. On the way we passed 
a young one, lagging behind the rest to die of the sickness 
that had littered the whole country-side with carcasses. 
The usual agonies and squirmings to get up to within shot, 
myself especially awkward as my left knee is a torment to 
crawl upon over hard ground and my feet reluctant. I 
let Annette and En Nur get ahead of me, and soon the 
herd became suspicious, probably at some sound I made 

myself in my clumsy crawling, and every beast had turned 
on the instant. 


They turned to face us, their formidable heads held up, 
Mid some of them came two or three paces forward. 
This is the custom of buffalo, but in another few moments 
they would almost certainly have turned and thundered 
away. in ponderous flight. Annette, however, un¬ 
acquainted with their customs, not unnaturally presumed 
hat they were advancing in attack. The thick thorn 
scure er view, so that she got a clear view of only 
one of the herd, a large cow. Finding herself standing 

Arahh Vf e 3rmy ° f great black beasts, an unarmed 
where in'* ^ * Crippled husband grovelling some- 

accurarv f*• S ^ e sbot tbe Buffalo, with commendable 

As the herri'l “k *" the Very centre of its chest - 

IO umbered away, crashing through the thorn, 
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they left the big cow dead behind them with the bullet 
through its heart. 

In the evening I hobbled back to the tree by the 
swamp. Ibises flew round and settled down to a busy 
hour of prodding their curved bills into the soft mud. 
Crowned cranes picked their way quietly about. Nine 
• giraffe, including one bull of quite stupendous stature, 
wandered about the swamp for a while. A cloud of the 
little weavers, birds no bigger than sparrows, happened 
to rise between myself and the giraffes, within a hundred 
yards of them but more than two furlongs from where I 
sat ; and so vast was the number in that dense flock that 
for an instant all nine giraffes were entirely hidden from 
my sight by the dense mass of tiny feathered forms. 

Certain very brilliant blue birds made a lot of fuss and 
discussion in the tree above my head. I had seen them 
before, but never examined them so closely. 

They appear to be near to the blackbird, whereas I had 
previously supposed them to be some kind of chough. I 

do not know their right name. 

It gives me no especial pleasure to know the real names 

of many small birds which I know well by sight. I 
would sooner think of “ the tubby little blue bird with 
the shrill whistle ” than learn its official name of “ Lesser 
barrel-bellied squealer.” The little short-billed black 
stork is better so than as “ Pilditch’s stork.” It is the 
same with natural features of scenery. It is better to be 
told by a Red Indian that “ beyond those high snow 
mountains, at one day’s journey towards the rising sun, 
lies a great lake where fish abound and scores of moose 
pluck the lilies ” than to read in print that “ 50 miles 
east of the Thompson Range lies Timpson Lake (area 
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io sq. m., alt. 1,258 ft.) ” It is better to look down 
upon a nameless stream and to see it as a river of wild 
grey waters and calm black pools, flowing through a 
dense forest of pine and larch, than to know that below 
you lies the Soapsud River, flowing through Smithson- 
ville County in the State of California, U.S.A. 



“ Shall I charge ? ” 
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From the buffalo camp by Ras Amer we headed south 
across a broad emptiness of yellow grass and scattered 
thorn to the Khor el Galegu, striking that stream at a 
point a good many miles above where it enters the Dinder. 

It had been my intention to follow up the Khor el 
Galegu perhaps as far as the Abyssinian frontier and to 
hunt for kudu in the thick thorny forest of the upper 
reaches. But this year the grass was so high that in a 
country without meiyas or natural open spaces, and 
without any grass having been burnt off, hunting would 
be too difficult and chancy to be worth while trying. To 
approach the wary kudu in nine-foot-high grass is much 
of a muchness with a paralysed octogenarian trying to 
catch a wild monkey among its native tree-tops. So after 
a day of going over the ground and making our way 
some distance up the Khor, we decided to trek across the 
wide piece of parched and utterly empty khala between 
the Galegu and the Dinder. 

Not much worthy of note happened by the Galegu. 
The boys took some honey, and we saw another of the 
robber-poacher fellows snooping along the Khor bank. 
En Nur tried to catch him, but fear lent to the flat feet of 
the harami the winged sandals of Hermes. After those 
gentle breezes cooled by the lake waters of Ras Amer, 
the Galegu was oppressively hot. The stream itself is just 
a deep narrow cut in the flat mud land, dry for the most 

part and with only occasional dirty little pools, stagnant 
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and unprepossessing. We had with us some tins of 
fruit: such a thing as no outfit needs, but which I had 
added as a luxury for just such an occasion. Annette 
felt the heat, and was a little depressed by the howling 
bleakness of our surroundings, so I told Abd el-Khader 
to open a can of strawberries. Annette accused me of 
having eaten more than my fair share of these, but three 
minutes later she walked outside the tent (we were be¬ 
neath it for shade) and was sick. I am inclined to think 
that some small disability may have been attached to 
that particular can, because we subsequently ate up the 
others without any ill-effects. 

En Nur came up in the evening, and we discussed the 
day s march for the morrow. Among other things he 
said that, apart from the high grass hiding everything, he 
did not think that it was much use hunting up the Galegu 
on account of the haramia. 


These robbers have their central stronghold at the 
marsh Semberug, from whence they can get quickly to 
the Dinder or to the Rahad upon camels. They hunt 
the game with traps and guns, and by ringing with fire, 
so that the wild beasts are both scarce and shy.” 

I cannot quite understand about these haramia. 
You say they are Arabs, not Abyssinians ? ” We called 
old Ibrahim Nur over to question him, because I wanted 
to be able to distinguish one from the other in the future. 
T , * 1S a s * m Pk to know them apart,” said the 
-- The Arabs are camel men, for they come 

poacher* ° r fr0m the Blue Nile - The y are thieves, 

the °, r . meat and hides . and stealers of camels. But 

frontier^' 3 T* fr ° m the high hilIs be y° nd the 
»where there are no camels, so they ride always 
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upon mules. In this way you cannot mistake the camp 
of an Arab band for that of an Abyssinian. The Abys- 
sinians, moreover, come down to slay and to raid for 
slaves among the Arab people ; also they kill elephants 
for their tusks.” 

En Nur went on to tell me that in 1930 the drought 
was such that Ras Amer dried up altogether. The hippo¬ 
potamus all migrated over to the Dinder, and have not 
since returned. Also the crocodiles had to make their 
way over the dry rough ground for many miles to the 
nearest water. “ Their feet were bleeding from the hard 
ground,” said En Nur, “ and the Aarab beat upon their 
skulls with axes, slaying many, many of them.” As he 
turned to go, saying “ good night ” with a flash of his 
white teeth, we could hear a pack of wild dogs baying 
upon the trail of some buck far away to southward. 

We crossed a broad khala of very open bush to Beyt 
el-Wahash on the Dinder River. On the way we found a 
giraffe slain by a lion, and saw several others on the move, 
but no other game. 

Abdallah took the lead for a short while, but, having no 
sense of direction at all, had soon veered several points off 
his original course. I pointed silently, and laughed, 
whereat En Nur with an exasperated snort of disgust at 
such idiocy, took the lead himself, and made straight as a 
homing pigeon for the Beyt el-Wahash. We had started 
long before daylight, and were there by midday or soon 
after. There are two huge gumeiz trees, conspicuous 
upon an island, the shade of which is pleasant for a camp. 
We dismounted there, only to find a scene of filth in¬ 
describable from which- vultures and marabou storks 

moved off in scores. Jj 
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Babekr’s Americans, Messrs. Blott & Co., had evidently 
just vacated the place. The sticks by which their 
mosquito nets had been hung were still in place, showing 
where their beds had been, and all about and in this space 
were strewn crocodile carcasses, dismembered pieces of 
some small buck, dead cat-fish, litter of empty cans, paper 
and other rubbish. A large fish, no better for having 
been dead two or three days, lay on the ground between 
the net-pegs, and had presumably lain beneath the bed 
of one of these enterprising persons. 

With much hard language I set En Nur and Abdallah 
and Ibrahim Idris to cleaning the place up, taking a hand 
myself to show that I did not consider such scavenging 
to be other than an emergency job for themselves. My 
soliloquies, as I scraped the intestines of a crocodile 
from where we would want our tent, drew from En Nur 
a question about our predecessors. 

“ What is an Americani, Saatak ? Are they men like 
the Ingiliz ? ” 

“ The y are white men, not unlike the Ingiliz, but living 
in a different place and under different laws. They are 
not bad people, but this one is a man of the city, not 
understanding the khala. There are Ingiliz of the same 
sort. There are Arabs of the same sort, likewise.” 

Truth ! All peoples have their different types ; I 
ave seen it myself. But, Saatak, these people of 
abekr’s : are they real Americanis ? Babekr and those 
with him said they were not even speakers of English.” 

One,” I answered him frankly, “ is an Americani, 

speaking English. One is an Italiano, and the third a 
nussu-nussu (half-and-half).” 

“ And what is an Italiano ? He speaks Arabic, that one.” 
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Italia is a bilad near to Er Rum (Greece). The 
Italiano is a man much akin to the Rumi. You have seen 
many Rumis among the bazaar traders in this country. 
Of such kind are those of Italia. This man speaks Arabic 
because he lives in Egypt.” 

Desperate similes are sometimes needful in answering 
ingenuous questions. A missionary to the Esquimaux 
told me once that in translating literally the phrase 
“ Lamb of God ” she found it necessary to use “ Baby 
Seal of God ” as being the creature most near to a lamb 
that those people had ever seen. 

Under old Ibrahim’s unerring guidance, the hamla 
arrived almost as soon as we had scavenged the camp site. 
The old man walked ahead with short strides, as erect as 
a spear. Since the first day out from Duraba, I had not 
seen him mount a camel at all. He belonged to that grim 
old brigade which can still walk the youngsters to a stand¬ 
still. Three of the younger camel-boys, lagging behind 
on foot, went astray and did not turn up for twenty 
minutes after the hamla. Osman raised a calculated and 
impressive uproar, for one of them was carrying the iron 
pot-holder whereon he stood the kettles over the open 
fire. 

“ You might have been lost, senseless idiot that you 
are ! You might have died in the khala ! If you had 
bee?i lost , my pot-holder would have been lost also ! ” 

A little later in the day, just before we were going off 
to hunt in the huge meiya of Beyt el-Wahash, half a 
dozen Arabs on riding-camels, looking very pleased with 
themselves, came trotting up to our boys’ fire. One of 
them came round to me with a note. He was one Ahmet, 
at one time skinner for George Strutt and myself. At that 
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time he had been a good enough lad, but now he had be¬ 
come a filthy-looking degenerate of the most unemploy¬ 
able type. The note said that Ahmet was looking for a 
stray camel which some hunter had allowed to escape 
with a rifle and a bag of ammunition on its saddle. By 
way of looking for the camel, Ahmet and his villainous- 
looking crew squatted down by my boys’ fire and prepared 
to spend the rest of their lives there. 

I soon went round to call En Nur and Abdallah to be 
ready to start. On my approaching the circle all my own 
boys jumped to their feet, as their custom was. Ahmet’s 
lot continued to lounge on their hunkers. 

Rise up ! Sons of dogs and guzzlers of swine- 

flesh ! Rise up, before I kick you up ! ” They jumped 

up quickly enough, slightly abashed, but also smiling at 

finding themselves treated in the way they appreciate 
best. 

En Nur, Abdallah and Ibrahim Idris, we will go 
forth for meat. Ahmet, you and your lot had better clear 
out of this camp before I come back. And if I catch you 
disturbing my game, I’ll shoot you. Ma’ es-salaam.” 

Ma es-salaam, Saatak 1 I will take care to disturb 
nothing.” 



ii 


Ariel. 
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We were down to our last piece of meat, after the barren 
hunting of the Galegu, except for such buffalo beef as the 
boys had dried into biltong. 

We pushed our way through a tangle of dry grass to 
the edge of the great meiya, and there we beheld a great 
multitude of tiang lying down and feeding in the open. 
There must have been some three or four hundred of 
them, and the ariel and reedbuck in plain view may have 
numbered two or three thousand in aggregate. Sitting by 
the edge, I picked out what I thought looked the bull with 
the best head. Leaving Annette and the boys by the 
grass, I crawled across the comfortable reedy surface to 
near enough for a pretty sure shot. 

My bull was asleep or dozing, and had it not been for 
a pestilent reedbuck that continued to whistle and stare, 
walking towards me and stamping his silly forefoot, I 
might have got much nearer. As it was, all the other 
tiang were on their feet and staring before the big fellow 
began to look up. They began to move away, so I got 
into a comfortable sitting position for a shot, knowing that 
he would stand only for an instant on rising. The reed¬ 
buck gave another shrill whistle, and the tiang leaped to 
his feet. I shot him stone dead, and then turned my rifle 
on the reedbuck, putting an end to him with the next shot. 
I wanted him anyway, for tiang meat is not so palatable as 
reedbuck, though the Arabs like it just as well. 

Apropos of which, I have read in books and articles by 
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people who are very well qualified to make statements 
that no Mussulman will eat the meat of a beast killed by 
an unbeliever. Others write that he will eat it if he can 
halal (make lawful) the beast, by cutting its throat and 
muttering an invocation to Allah, while it is still alive. 

The Dinder River fellows, however, are not so par¬ 
ticular, though they would be perfectly horrified if anyone 
called them irreligious. Old men like Ibrahim Nur are 
desperately zealous in regular mutterings and prostra¬ 
tions at the appointed hours, and I noticed that En Nur 
Ibrahim, though still young, was very regular in his 
prayers. But they are all quite ready to eat meat that is 
dead before they can get to it with the knife. Enough 
for them that the blood runs when they do halal it. They 
will also eat elephant meat, which cannot be halaled. 
Of course, none of them will touch pig meat or that of 
any other creature known to be a scavenger. The swine 
they hold in especial horror, but really they know very 
little about such creatures beyond the wild wart-hogs they 
see in the forests, and their knowledge of the fixed rule of 
Moses and Mohammed that swine flesh is an abomination. 
But to abhor the flesh of a scavenging beast is natural to 
men of much lower type than the Arab. Moses laid down 
the ban against the pig and the dog because these were 
the chartered consumers of all corruption in the East, then 
as now ; and some Tanganyika natives will not touch 
the flesh of the bushbuck because, as they declare, that 
pretty little creature comes round their villages at night 
in search of the human excreta in the thickets. 

explained to an Arab, once, how it is that we of the 
JNasara come to eat pig-meat and value it: how we keep 
our pigs fed on clean food and in enclosed pens where 
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they can reach no filth. And that man at once saw the 
sense in the argument, especially when I said that I would 
no more eat of Eastern pig-flesh than he would himself. 
With a Mohammedan negro cook it is not a bad thing to 
mix a little lard with all your cooking tallow, or at any 
rate to tell him there is lard in it. That prevents him 
eating it all up himself and treating his friends. But 
with a higher caste Moslem, like Osman, it is unfair to 
give him any bacon or lard to use at all, for in doing so 
you lay upon him the necessity of constant purifications 
and washings and prayers for forgiveness. 

But to return to Beyt el-Wahash : the tiang and 
reedbuck, both as dead as Pilate’s wife, were halaled with 
glee and I sent Annette and En Nur on to the far side of 
the swamp to try her luck. The tiang of the herd from 
which I had shot the big bull had moved over and joined 
another herd on the far side. They were not much dis¬ 
turbed and I knew En Nur would be able to get her up 
to them. I suppose there were three hundred tiang for 
Annette to pick from, perhaps fifty of them carrying good 
heads, but among them was one solitary waterbuck. I 
watched through the glass, and when she fired I was 
watching what seemed to me the biggest bull within 
reasonable range of her. I saw him start and move off 
at a canter before the report of the *275 came to my ears ; 
then he stopped to look back, and moved on again, 
obviously not hit. But on shifting my line of sight a 
little, what should I see but the waterbuck tumbling to 
his knees and giving up the ghost, having run a hundred 
yards or so on receiving her bullet. I admitted, when I 
saw the head, that she was quite right to have taken him. 
It was a very fine head, indeed. On our way homeward I 
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saw a reedbuck lying by the high grass with one of the 
finest pairs of horns I have ever seen. I sent Annette 
after that, and she got him too. 

The boys were all very happy that night : lots of meat 
to gorge upon and plenty left over to dry into biltong. 
They were happy, also, as they saw that neither of us 
wasted much ammunition. It means a lot more to 
natives than many people stop to consider that a hunter 
who holds his rifle steady and straight means sure food 
and enough of it, while with the hunter who blazes wildly 
away and kills only once in twenty shots they are likely 
to find themselves damned hungry. Of which more later. 

The camp beneath the great gumeiz trees was very nice 
when the dead fish and crocodiles had been evicted from 
it. The boys were chattering until late, working like" 
beavers at cutting up the meat into strips for drying. 
That night, or rather early next morning, two lions roared 
terrifically close by our camp, awakening us from sleep 
as their thunder shook our camp-beds, and leaving us 
mildly thrilled and expectant for the next burst of roaring. 
They kept it up for quite a while. 

I must admit that I have never lost the thrill of hearing 
the roaring of the wild lion. Even a tame lion in a cage, 
roaring when the lioness is most interesting to him, is a 
majestic and stupendous beast, and his voice is immense 
and awe-inspiring for a sound issuing from the throat of 
a breathing creature. The roars and yowls of hyaenas ; 

^Hg of jackals ; the reedy liquid howl of coyotes ; 

* n ^ e yappmg of a roaming dog-fox seeking a vixen 
Z y , arc . h : aI1 these are paltry sounds and may be 
th ri 611 ^ t0 ldly ° r disregarded as beneath notice. But 
eep voice of the great lion, thundering across the 
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open veldt, ventriloquial, strikes terror into all beasts 
that hear him and gives me a thrill of joy sweeter than 
any music. So, also, with the howling of the great grey 
wolves of the far north. The coyote is a mean thing : a 
stealer of sheep and deer, a killer of fawns and marmots ; 
but the timber wolf, long-fanged, huge, tireless and awful 
in his strength and cunning, is the noblest beast of all his 
race, and his voice is grander and sweeter, wilder and more 
devilish, than the voice of any creature that walks this earth. 

So we arose from our night’s rest, that morning at the 
Beyt el-Wahash, saturated with the beauty and delight 
of that roar of lions, much as some people will emerge 
from an opera-house saturated with the beauty of the 
music and singing. 

We made a latish start, allowing the Arabs time to • 
finish cutting up the meat for drying. As we went up 
the left bank of the river we passed great herds of tiang, 
also giraffe, wart-hogs and smaller garne. It was not 
long after midday when we reached a place opposite the 
great meiya of Simaya, where I had nearly been trampled 
out of existence by a herd of buffalo in 1924. Here we 
found the camp of Mr. Blott and his colleagues. It 
looked a slovenly camp, and I was unfavourably impressed 
by the one or two natives who lounged out from the fire 
to speak to En Nur. We erected our own tent about 

half a mile farther on, in a better place. 

That evening we went out into Simaya and killed a 
buffalo at long range in the open. It was one of eight, 
and as we sat in the grass at the edge of the great swamp, 
En Nur and I had a great discussion as to what they were. 
The setting sun was low behind them, and their great 
black bulks loomed vast in the emptiness of trampled 
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reeds all round. After looking in turns through my 
glasses, we at last decided that the three largest were bulls. 
I could be sure of the male sex in at least one. The light 
was getting dimmer, meanwhile, so I crawled forward 
until I could make a fairly sure shot at about 350 yards. 

At my shot the buffalo fell, and was promptly sur¬ 
rounded by the other seven, who crowded about it in 
sympathy and stared round in rage and indignation. En 
Nur had crawled up with me, and we rose to our feet and 
made our way slowly across the open towards them. At 
the sight of us the buffalo turned towards us, standing in 
threatening attitude with uplifted muzzles. We were in 
no position to risk a charge, so we crouched down again, 
and presently, the stricken beast being dead, they began 
to move off in the opposite direction. We stood up, and 
En Nur shouted, to hasten their going. But they did not 
pay any attention. They just wandered off at their own 
dignified pace. On reaching the body of the beast, we 
found it was an old cow. What I had taken for its sheath 
was a protruding navel. I was furious with myself, and 
arrived back in camp in a very bad temper indeed. 


Demoiselle crane. 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS 

My troubles and anger were soon forgotten, however, in 
the woes of others. 

We had scarcely sat down and peeled off our boots 
when Babekr arrived, from the Yankee-Dago camp, 
looking very thin and tired and miserable. He said he 
was half-starved and that the Blott outfit were not nice 
people. The Arabs had eaten up all their dhurra-meal 
and the hunters could kill no game. Apparently they 
spent most of the time shooting crocodiles (uneatable 
flesh), and appeared not to realize that their men needed 
food. 

“ Saatak, I do not understand them at all. I take them 
out to hunt, one at a time, dividing the day into three 
parts, so that I have scarcely even time to drink water. 
But they cannot kill anything when I get them near it, 
and they are clumsy in the forest. They have killed one 
small waterbuck and an ariel. Moreover, I cannot under¬ 
stand the way they treat me and the other Arabs.” 

Babekr did not specify further details. “ But they 

88 
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are not nice people. Saatak, I wish I was with your 
camp.” 

I knew what was on his mind, so gave him a forceful 
lecture on the subject of desertion. Whatever he did, I 
told him, he must not even consider leaving them to come 
with me : they were his trust, and he was also responsible 
for keeping the other followers from deserting. 

“ If you were to leave these people, they would be help¬ 
less as hobbled cattle and would die in the khala. Even 
if they came to no harm, you would have lost your own 
good name and reputation. You would be branded as 
perfidious : a man to abandon his companions in the 
wilderness.” 

Babekr felt ashamed of his own thoughts then, and as 
he had been very troubled, I tried to comfort him by a 
little homily on how all nations, all colours and all creeds 
produce their good and their bad, but how, on the whole, 
further acquaintance makes for further realization of the 
good in people. Let him not be discouraged by finding 
a stray case of a difficult party or individual. 

En Nur was standing by, nodding and smiling. 

Hagiga, ya hagiga,” he said from time to time, “ Truth, 
oh truth.” Then, “ I have seen the same thing, yes, even 
in this land. I know it to be true. There are good and 
bad, and it is the will of Allah alone whether one draws 


the good or bad for a companion. With Arabs it is so, 
and so also with the white men, the negroes and the other 
peoples beyond the deserts and the seas.” Babekr 
seemed to draw additional comfort from this assertion of 

one whom he liked and respected, and who was several 
years older than himself. 

Meanwhile my boys, feeling that they could bank on a 
ia *■ 
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good supply of meat for themselves, had generously given 
about the half of their own provision of dhurra-meal to 
Blott’s followers. I told En Nur to send them half of 
the buffalo I had killed that day, and at that moment when 
En Nur was preaching a tolerance to extraneous races 
which his religion does not support, four smiling stal¬ 
warts were staggering past us towards Blott’s camp with 
the great burden of meat. 

But now arose a grievous outcry in the midst of my 
own retinue (which I had been flattering myself was so 
contented), and upon our presence burst a troubled 
Abdallah with a long tale of tribulation, followed by 
Ibrahim Idris and two other camel-boys. 

“ Saatak, I want to know if you are dissatisfied with 
me ! What have I done ? Ibrahim said that a man in 
the other camp said that En Nur said that you said that 
I was a fool and incompetent! I am troubled ; and why 
are you dissatisfied with me ? ” 

This looked like a situation needing tact and a little 
firmness. 

“ What do you three want ? ” to the three camel- 
boys. 

“ Nothing, Saatak.” 

“ Then go away ! ” 

“ Now, Abdallah, say all that over again. But say it 
slowly, without fear and without spluttering.” He said 
it again, somewhat calmer. 

“ Does this mean that you want to return to Duraba ? ” 

“ No, Saatak ! Far from it.” 

“ Then what are you grumbling about ? If I wanted 
to be rid of you, I should be rid of you as soon as forming 
the wish. Listen and hear ! You are a fool, idiotic to a 
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degree, but not a bad boy. I am not ill-pleased with you. 
You are willing and energetic, especially in camp, and 
you are very good at building grass hides for the Saat 
es-Sitt. As a hunter you are not so good, but as I hunt 
for myself I do not mind. En Nur here is different: he is 
a hunter bom, clever and quick, able to see into the mind 
of the beast he hunts. You have not En Nur’s clever¬ 
ness as a hunter, and you never will have it. But you 
are not different from all the others ; only En Nur is 
different. In the same way, you are not really a clever 
guide. You only know the country that you know. A 
clever guide finds his way through strange country. If 
we are together in a part which neither of us knows, you 
and I, then it is I who know the direction better than you. 
Hear and understand ! God made the ass without horns, 
but He gave them to the ox. In such wise He made you 
without brains and gave them to En Nur. You are a 
fool, like all the Aarab. But I am not angry with the 
Aarab for being fools. I am not angry with you. If I 
am angry, you may be sure I will tell you, nor need you 

come to ask. Now go away and eat and be contented, 
and do not listen to childish gossip.” 

I laughed, and Abdallah retired, still somewhat be¬ 
wildered, but well pacified, to refute the theories of which¬ 
ever Ibrahim (of the five Ibrahims) had started the 
argument in the first place. 

J Ajre l there slaves in England ? ” asked Abd el-Khader 

the c^fdlL When hC had br ° Ught ° Ur drinks and Kghted 


No. All men in England are free.” 
the word abid, which means “ slaves ” 
equally to mean “ negroes.” 


He had used 
but is applied 
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“ Then are there negroes, black men ? There is a 
black man with Babekr’s hunters who wears white men’s 
clothing and speaks only English. Are there abid in 
America ? ” 

“ There are many negroes in America, speaking only 
English. They are no longer slaves, but free. Is this 
man in the other camp a servant ? Perhaps he is a Hausa 
from the west, not knowing Arabic.” 

“ He is black as a Dinka,” said Abd el-Khader, “ but 
he is not a servant, I think. We cannot understand what 
he is.” 

Annette and I looked at each other, when I had trans¬ 
lated, and knew why Babekr was so puzzled and unhappy. 

Next morning I walked through the broad clearing 
carpeted with ground palms to call upon Mr. Blott and 
endeavour to come to some arrangement whereby we 
should not interfere with each other’s hunting. I also 
wanted to have a look at this black man who spoke no 
Arabic. As I approached the camp I made sure that 
his demoralized camel-boys would lounge insolently, 
spitting, as I walked between them, and was prepared 
to kick one or two to their feet. But when I arrived they 
leaped up with alacrity, and I was greeted by beaming 
smiles from all—for I was the philanthropist who had 
filled their stomachs with buffalo meat. Not feeling 
especially charitable to Blott for starving these good 
fellows, and determined to persuade him to keep far 
from my own camps, and if possible (for the boys sakes) 
to go back to Duraba without delay, I went on to where 
I saw two mosquito-nets hung over four camp-beds. It 
was after five o’clock and nearly daylight, and here were 
these artistic vegetarians wallowing in hoggish slumber! 
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I bellowed “ good morning ” in a very “ what ho ! ” 
sort of way : as beastly hearty and discouraging a thing 
for a Blott to hear before dawn as could well be devised. 

Blott and Washington Cochinealo slept beneath one 
mosquito-net; Giuseppe and the negro were together 
(Allah karim !) beneath the other. Giuseppe lifted his 
head in one horrified glance at me, turned it away and 
resumed slumber. The negro kept his head under the 
bed-clothes. Washington bleated a resentful “ good 
morning.” Blott, to whom I addressed myself, alone 
strove to uphold a pretence of civility and mumbled at 
me miserably. I persuaded him that it was not worth 
his while to go farther up the river, where I was going 
myself, and left him to go to sleep again. I have been 
hated a good many times, for full and sufficient reasons, 
but doubt if any of those who have thirsted for my life¬ 
blood ever held me in more odium than did that piebald 
quartette that morning. 

We packed up and made a long march that day, seeing 
a great deal of game along our way. In one big meiya 
were two herds of giraffe, numbering thirty-three and 
nineteen respectively, all in the open at one time and not 
far off—a wonderful sight to view. 

I have never seen giraffe in such numbers as in that 
inder country, and though many are reported to have 
died of some sickness in recent years, I never saw so many 
!nne years ago, in 1924. It is a cheering thing to consider 
t s visible result of good game preservation, and to see 
a g re at multitude of these vast and fascinating giants is 
a r es j 0 y each time. No man is allowed by the law to 
a giraffe, and indeed a giraffe is much too splendid a 
re to kill for a huge unwieldy hide and the tuft of 
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hair upon his tail. So that only the lions and the robbers 
go about to kill giraffe, and I have no doubt that the lions 
kill many more than the robbers. Which calls to mind 
that upon that morning, near a point on the river called 
Um Shalib, we found a camp of Abyssinian raiders. 
The camp was only recently vacated ; the mule-dung 
was scattered all about, and thrown around in wanton 
waste were pieces of hide of buffalo, giraffe and roan 
antelope. We reached Um Orug, at the northern end 
of the long island of that name, and camped beneath 
a huge ardeb tree from which the sweet nuts had fallen 
to the ground like acorns. As I pulled my camel to a 
halt beneath the tree a bushbuck doe sprang from an 
ant-hill near by and vanished into the thick thorn. I 
took this as a good omen, for I was intending to hunt 
the wary little bushbuck, and the Gezira Um Orug is a 
favourite haunt of theirs. We had made a long day, but 
old Ibrahim had led the hamla at break-neck speed in 
our wake, and the camels arrived before dark. 

“ My three boys have not arrived,” said En Nur. He 
had drifted up, first asking permission through Abd el- 
Khader, swathed in his loose robe, as we smoked sleepily 
after supper. 

I was weary and stupid, and did not understand him, 
thinking he was talking of his own little sons. 

“ No, not my sons : my followers, Saatak. They are 
still upon the way, having doubtless stopped to gather 
honey and lost the path. It is now dark. Will you 
please fire a rifle shot ? ” 

The three boys were Ibrahim Ghubara, Ahmet Nur 
cd-Daim and one Bashir whom Osman had inspanned as 
unpaid scullion. They were the youngest boys of the 
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outfit: the camp puppies par excellence if one excluded 
that grinning puppy Abd el-Latif. 

“ My rifle is just cleaned. I shall have to clean it 
again.” I fired two shots into the darkness. “ Verily 
I will beat those boys when they arrive. Billah ! I will 
flog them unmercifully ! ” 

“ Yes, beat them ! Flog them unmercifully ! ” It 
was Mohammed Idris who had joined us. 

“ Devil-begotten jackals—I believe they have deserted 

me to go back to Babekr’s people ! How I will beat 
them ! ” 

En Nur and Mohammed retired to bed, laughing until 
they coughed and spluttered. 

Next day I left Annette in camp with a headache, and 
En Nur and I went forth alone and followed the fresh 

tracks of two big lions until we lost them in the dense 
bush of the island. 

As we returned and came to the river bank we saw, 

walking slowly across the sand, a big bull roan. He was 

by himself and had a good head ; his red mane stood up 

stiff and high and his head was proudly held. The hard 

contrast of black and white upon his face stood out 

sharply in the bright midday sun, and he stalked 

across the sand like a great roan horse. This was the 

head I had been seeking, so I shot him as he crossed 
before us. 

When we got back to camp En Nur said, as we ap¬ 
proached, “ Here are the three boys.” 

The lost lambs had only just arrived, very hungry and 
m some trepidation. They had stopped to gather honey 
d spent a cold night beneath a tree. Now they stood 
p in a row, sheepishly, and I roared most harshly at them 
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that they were deserters, base ingrates, valueless vermin 
and blackguards unspeakable. Osman and En Nur stood 
by, grinning joyfully at my foolery, and I called to the 
latter to bring me the very biggest camel-whip in the 
whole camp, “For I will now flog these infamous scoun¬ 
drels within an inch of their lives.” The boys’ eyes began 
to roll as that frightful camel-whip was handed to me ; 
I gave each one a light cuff with my open hand upon his 
tousled black head, and laughingly told them to run away 
and make up for their two missed meals. They squealed 
with happiness at their release from terror. An hour 
later they were still gorging enormously. 



Arab camel-boy. 




Vultures and marabou storks at Um Deleiba 
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Osman was not a perfect cook by any means. But he 
made the most delicious soups and could do wonders 
with meat, and at Um Orug he made a marvellous stew 
with onions and barley. In connection with which an 
uproar arose between our two Nubian retainers, the fiery 
but diminutive Osman calling upon God to witness that 
the barley was tapioca, while that persistent humorist the 
ex-solemn butler Abd el-Khader swore by the beard and 
bones of his father that they were the seeds of onions. 

“ He is a fool and knows nothing,” said Abd el-Khader, 
coming up for support. “ As if tapioca looked like these ; 
wallah, what ignorance ! ” 

“ You are both wrong. This stuff is sha-ir (barley).” 

“ I knew it,” declared Abd el-Khader, “ I knew it was 
not tapioca ! Did I not tell you, Osman, that it was not 
tapioca ? I said, ‘ This is not tapioca ! * ” 

“ Shut up, both of you, and go away.” 

They retired in good order, Abd el-Khader muttering, 
“ I knew it was not tapioca.” 

Osman’s soups were a dream : one would imagine, 
when eating them, that only the choicest morsels of the 
most delectable meats had been conjoined, by magic rites 
and witchcraft, into such a divine liquid. In point of fact, 
* it was merely the water in which hunks of dead buffalo or 
ariel had been over-boiled. Contrarily his coffee—in a 
land where the making of coffee is an art to every man—• 
was vile. Cooking is an occupation that begets strange 
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contradictions. One man (or woman) can create a 
savoury omelet that is fit for a Nero’s banquet ; next 
moment he (or she) will assassinate a steak until it re¬ 
sembles nothing so much as the sole of a grave-digger’s 
boot. And, while most cooks in our civilized England 
will make of the ordinary Brussels sprout a hideous blob 
that calls to the least imaginative mind some revolting 
abortion of a cabbage, picked by a leper with an abscess 
on his thumb and soaked for a week in the bilge-water of 
a condemned Dublin pig-boat, yet, if artistically treated by 
a humane cook, this same Brussels sprout would be as 
succulent as a marron glace, as impeccable as an Anglican 
bishop. 

The following day was an eventful one. In the morn¬ 
ing I went exploring on my own, taking Abdallah and 
Ibrahim Idris at heel, after sending Annette off to a hide 
that had been built for her in a near-by meiya. 

A few miles up the river there is a pool which lies near 
a great marsh called the Um Deleiba or Mother of Palm 
Trees. That marsh is swarming with game of all kinds, 
and especially noticeable for the amazing swarm of birds 
—pelicans, saddleback storks, Goliath herons, great black 
geese in thousands, egrets, cranes, etcetera, etceterorum. 
Beside the river pool, basking upon the sand, were a great 
number of crocodiles, and one of these was such a monster 
that I avoided scaring him. I thought I would bring 
Annette down to get him later in the day. I sat on the 
high bank over the pool, motionless, delighting in the 
great flock of pelicans that lounged and fidgeted and* 
fluffed their feathers upon the sand so near below me. 
The sharp-eyed crocodiles, one or two of which had slid 
quietly into the water at my approach, now regained 
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confidence and moved about or lay basking in plain view. 
My boys squatted meekly, silent and patient, out of view 

of the water. 

Suddenly my eye was caught by a moving object upon 
the sand beyond the far end of the pool. It was a cow 
waterbuck coming down to drink. I watched her idly, 
not especially interested, until she stopped and stared 
with her round ears pointed forward, and then burst into 
flight in the direction from which she had come. Im¬ 
mediately thinking of lions, I watched intently, and soon 
I beheld two men approach and walk down the bank on 
to the sand at the end of the pool. They were Arabs, 
armed with spears and carrying gourds and water-bags. 

Infinitely cautious, I slid back to where my boys 
squatted in the reeds. My eyes told them that great 
game was afoot. 

“It is haramia : two men with spears crossing the 
river-sand towards this side. They are heading in such- 
and-such a direction. Come on, for we will hunt them 1 ” 
Abdallah immediately came to life. In a masterful 
undertone he told me to follow him, saying that he knew 
exactly where they would pass, and at once he led off at 
a swift pace of foot through the thick thorny forest. I 
believed in his scheme, because of the look on his face, 
and followed him without demur. A series of hillocks, 
complicating the topography, would have made me pause 
to consider, but Abdallah knew just what he meant to do 
and never slackened his pace until we reached the edge of 
thorny open space. And, sure enough, there were the 
two robbers climbing up a bank and walking calmly 
across our front. I whispered to Abdallah and Ibrahim, 
I am going to frighten only, not kill.” Their brown 
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eyes were dancing at this sport of hunting men ; they 
cared nothing whether the quarry was scared or slain. 

The nearer man was one who, on the river sand, had 
been carrying a huge calabash bowl upon the end of his 
long spear. During the stalk I had meant to shiver the 
bowl with a bullet : a proceeding which I judged would 
produce alarm and discourage such vagrant robbers from 
their calling. But now as he passed by, a hundred and 
fifty yards away, the gourd was against his shoulder and 
I could not risk such a shot. I did not want to hurt the 
man. So I sent my shot about a yard over his head. 

The harami heard the crack of the bullet as it cleft the 
air. He stopped and stared round him in bewildered 
surprise, unable to tell from what direction the shot had 
come. The other man was beyond him and somewhat in 
front. The bullet did not crack over his head, so he heard 
the thump from my rifle muzzle and, picking up his shirt- 
tail, he legged it away as if all the devils from Gehennum 
were behind him with red-hot pitchforks. 

The man I had shot over, still unaware of my where¬ 
abouts, ran almost towards me and passed across my bow 
not fifty yards away. I kicked up the dust with a bullet 
about eighteen inches in front of his foremost foot. That 
bullet kicked up a beautiful dust ! 

With one panic-stricken howl that luckless robber gave 
a leap into the air the like of which I have never seen 
before or since. He would have cleared a six-barred gate 
and a thirty-foot brook, I firmly believe, in that one 
desperate bound of terror. His portable possessions flew 
in all directions \ he lit out into the scrub like a bat out of 
hell, and never slackened the speed of his maddened flight 
until he was far out of our hearing. 
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• The three of us, English and Arab, just sat down and 
laughed until it fairly hurt ; then one or other of us would 
say something which made the others curse inwardly 
because it started us all laughing again. Abdallah and 
Ibrahim gathered the loot: a goat-skin girby full of dirty 
water, the huge calabash bowl and the robber s roan-hide 
sandals. His spear he had clung to and carried away, 
wherefore my boys cursed him unreasonably. I told 
them that this loot was theirs, whereupon they conscien¬ 
tiously drank the water from the girby (though they were 
not thirsty), so that none of the spoil of battle should be 
wasted. We were still weak with laughter when we 
reached camp, and Abdallah trod on air. I had greatly 
commended him for his clever approach of the robbers, 
and his tale to the Arabs lost nothing in the telling. 

Annette had got some photos of a roan cow and a calf 
from her grass hide, and on the way back she had a shot 
at a striped hysena. Before we started our midday meal 
En Nur and Mohammed Idris came up with a story that 
one of our camel-boys, wandering abroad after his beast 
that morning, had seen the camp of the haramia and had 
heard shots fired by a regular army of them. 

This story awoke some pugnacious vein in my normally 
placid nature. I reflected that I was hunting upon an 
expensive licence that strictly limited me to a certain 
number of beasts, and that these marauders were killing 
unlimited buffalo and giraffe with no right to be in the 
country at all. They were outlaws, illegal marauders 
and nothing more. Furthermore, I was the only white 
man in the whole district, and I could not allow evil-doers 
to flourish beneath my very nose. I therefore declared 
war upon the haramia, telling En Nur and Ibrahim Idris 
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that we would go forth as soon as we had eaten and drunk 
and drive them forth by force of arms. 

The Arabs were ecstatic with joy at the prospect of 
such delectable “ trouble.” By that time most of the 
boys had clustered round to hear the discussion. One 
old man, Ibrahim Mohammed, an aged and perfectly 
fatuous chuckle-head, said, “ Why did you not kill those 
two men this morning ? You ought to have killed them! ” 

“Not so. They were Arabs and not Habashis. They 
were men of the Sudan, speaking Arabic : poachers and 
thieves, but not slavers. Had they been Abyssinians I 
would have killed them, but these men were not even 
armed with guns.” 

“ You are wrong ! ” shouted old Ibrahim Mohammed. 
“ You should have killed them—killed them ! Kill 
them ! Kill anybody ! Kill everybody ! ” 

I beamed upon him. Somebody took hold of the slack 
of his trousers and pulled him away. 

“ No Arab shall be killed,” I went on to the others. 
“ Arabs are men like ourselves, and a matter for the police 
if evil-doers. I will shoot over them and chase them 
from the district. If we could catch one, I would beat 
him. That is all. But if these people are Abyssinians : 
slave-raiding Habashis from beyond the frontier, then 
the matter is different and we will consider them enemies 
and shoot them.” 

“ Aiwa, billah ! ” said level-headed Ahmet Selih, nod¬ 
ding. “ That is right and just ! To shoot Abyssinians is 
to defend our own people, but to kill Arabs is fratricide 
if they are unarmed.” The others seemed to agree. 

Then Abd el-Khader, no warrior, came up and gave 
vent to an impassioned appeal for peace. The Arab loves 
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blood, and his eye lights up at the flashing of a spear, but 
the Nubian loves a peaceful village with well-thatched roofs 
over well-filled granaries ; he blanches at the sight of a 
bared sword and shudders at the scream of a wounded man. 

Abd el-Khader was greatly upset. “ There is a great 
force of armed men ! ” he wailed. “ There are twenty 
or more, all desperate men and armed with guns ! How 
can you go against these when you are only two—and 
one of you a lady ? You will be killed, and then they will 
descend upon the camp and destroy all of us ! ” 

“ Have no fear, Abd el-Khader. I shall not shoot to 
kill unless they are Habashis. Moreover, my rifle is 
farther-ranging and more accurate than their weapons. 
Rest assured that you will still be breathing to-morrow 
through a throat uncut.” 

“ But you cannot take the Saat es-Sitt to fight these 

ferocious men 1 How can a lady go into battle with a 
rifle in her hand ? ” 

If she can shoot a beast she can shoot a man. Her 
rifle is as deadly as my own. And how can I leave her 
to have her throat cut by the robbers when they descend 
upon the camp—as you say they will—and cut yours ? 
Now go away. I have spoken.” 

Abd el-Khader retired in acute distress of mind. 



Pelican. 



THE MAN-HUNT 


I was lame and footsore that day, so after lunch Annette 
and I started out riding our camels and I called En Nur, 
Abdallah, Ibrahim Idris and one other to follow. But 
when we descended the bank on to the sand, behold ! 
an army was behind us in panoply of war. Almost every 
Arab in our retinue had girded up his loins, determined 
to take part in the slaughter of the robber band ; deter¬ 
mined as the fierce Gaels who rose in wrath round Fionn 


MacComhal to go to war with Starno. 

Some were armed with spears, others with bludgeons ; 
Ahmet Nur ed-Daim was armed with a smile and a long 
stick ; old Ibrahim Mohammed, that blood-thirsty 
ancient, carried a rusty blunt dagger about as lethal as 


a pickle-fork. 

“ What do all you bird-scarers imagine you are up to ? 
Are you going forth to battle, as an attacking force, 
armed with wands and bradawls ? You had better stay 


in camp.” 
fools, then ! 


Their grins answered me. “ You are all 
Fools and idiots you are ! ” 


“ Ai, billah, Saatak ! ” It was Ahmet Selih who 
answered for them all. “ We are just fools—Arab fools 


and idiots ! ” So I laughed, and we all went on our way. 

We passed along the bank of the river, and so when 
we approached the Um Deleiba pool I called a halt, and 
we went forward on foot for Annette to get a shot at the 
big crocodile. The big fellow was not there, so she took 
a shot at another. We went on a little way, En Nur and 
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myself in front and our army of idiots clustering in the 
rear. Near the place where I had shot over the harami 
was a small open space and as we burst into this space we 
saw a large buffalo standing on the far side, not thirty 
yards away, looking at us with profound disfavour. 

The buffalo’s horns were small and I was sure it was 
an old cow. “ Let us retire,” I said to En Nur. “ She 
may otherwise attack, and I don’t want to shoot a 
cow.” 

“ Wallah, it is a bull ! ” he said. 

I said, “ Wallah, it is a cow ! ” 

“ By the very God, I can see his male sex through the 

thorn bushes ! ” 

% 

“ By the very God, you see a protruding navel like that 
of the old cow I killed in Simaya ! ” 

Meanwhile the buffalo was plainly resenting our 
presence more and more. Annette remarked that she did 
not like his attitude, and that we had better stop arguing 
on trivial points and either go away or kill the brute. 

“ We can’t see properly from here,” said En Nur, cool 
as ice, “ so I will go round behind him and shout if he is 
a bull or a cow.” He darted off and came round behind 
the buffalo that still stood glowering, motionless, its head 
hung low between its shoulders. 

But when it saw En Nur come round to within twenty 

yards on an apparent flank attack it looked round quickly 

at him. That was more than the brute could tolerate, so 

turning like a flash he charged straight at the boy at an 
incredible speed. 

It is a bull ! yelled En Nur, and that very instant 

saw him on top of an ant-hill and out of reach of the 

buffalo. I fired a snapshot at the beast’s head as he 
*4 
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charged, and the bullet went through his jaw. Fifty 
yards beyond the ant-hill he turned to face us again, and 
another shot killed him stone dead. He was a bull, after 
all, though a small one. 

After that we made across country towards the vague 
spot where Hamad Daoud had declared the haramia to 
be encamped. We rode our camels again, skirting the 
marsh of Um Deleiba, and little Ahmet Nur ed-Daim 
trotted and prattled beside my beast. 

“ Ya, Saatak ! I wish we would see some haramia ! 
Wallah, I wish it so much ! Then you would shoot with 
your gun ; then the haramia would run—run—run ! 
Then I would be very pleased—satisfied entirely ! ” He 
grinned impishly. 

“ But what would happen if you were caught by those 
same haramia ? ” 

“ Saatak, I do not know.” 

“ Then I will tell you. They would eunuchize you 
with a knife, Ahmet, and sell you to a Habashi sheikh who 
would hand you over to an immense negro steward to be 
worked both day and night and fed upon nothing but 
beatings. How would you like that, Ahmet ? ” 

“ I should not like it at all ! ” 

“ But he would die ! A man would surely die ! ” 
Mohammed Idris said. “ Wallah, life would not be left 
in him ! ” 

“ A man would die, but boys do not. Ahmet would 
survive to be well beaten for fifty years afterwards. 

“ I am not a boy,” said Ahmet ; “ I am a man ! I am 
a man and very virile ! ” 

“ How old are you, Ahmet ? ” 

“ Saatak, I am twenty-two.” 
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“ You are a liar, Ahmet. I think you are seventeen.” 
I laughed. 

“ Saatak, you are right,” he said after a pause, laughing 
himself. “ I am a liar, and I think I am seventeen.” 

By this time we had left the damp marsh in our wake 
and were clear of the long-tangled reeds ; we made our 
way over bare open ground thinly treed with mimosas 
and aloes. All of a sudden I saw two men coming to¬ 
wards us, walking at a brisk pace. En Nur saw them an 
instant later, and at the same instant the two men saw 
ourselves and turned to run. 

“ Haramia ! Catch them ! ” I yelled. Then our army 
gave a squeal of joy and the chase began. 

Anything more comical than that wild man-hunt I have 
never seen. They yelled like blood-thirsty fiends when 
they saw the haramia ; each one lit out over that rough 
open ground as hard as ever he could go ; they tailed out 
like a pack of puppies of mixed breeds in chase behind a 
hare ; like so many beagle puppies did they all give 
tongue unceasingly as they ran. Well ahead of the others 
were En Nur, Abd el-Latif and Ahmet Selih ; making 
good time behind them were Hassan and the two sons of 
Idris. Ahmet had been last to start, walking in the rear 
by my camel, but now he tore along like a lunatic with 
the most fiendish squalls of rage and blood-lust and with 
his face transfigured by a blissful joy. Far in rear, but 
shouting louder than all the rest put together, toiled old 

Uncle Tom Cobley ” Ibrahim Mohammed—that same 
old man who had counselled me to “ kill everybody.” 
Fire flashed from his bleary eyes ; his aged limbs shook 
as he stumbled along in frantic endeavour ; he ground 
his very few remaining teeth, and from his mouth poured 
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forth hideous objurgations and threats of vengeance un- 
speakable. 

En Nur and Abd el-Latif were both pretty swift of 
foot, but fear lent the haramia a turn of speed that very 
soon put them far ahead of the pack. For a moment the 
fore-part of the hunt was lost to my view behind a hillock ; 
then I heard a general howl of triumph and appeared to 
find that the pack had thrown up in the robbers’ deserted 
camp, and were busily despoiling it of what was left 
behind. Hassan and Ahmet Selih continued to chase the 
two men for a way, but soon they gave it up and returned. 

There had been a dozen or more haramia in that camp. 
After my shots of the morning and my terrifying of the 
two men by the pool, the camp had evidently deemed it 
prudent to go away, which was not surprising, but evi¬ 
dently the two men we had just chased had thought it 
worth the risk of returning to steal some of our camels. 
I have wondered, since that day, why I did not pursue 
those two men with the grey naga. Like the Duke of 
Plaza-Toro, I— 


“ Led my regiment from behind ; 

I found it less exciting” 

I could have caught them quickly. But the idea 
simply never entered my head, for I was too busy watch¬ 
ing the running of my pack of human hound puppies, nor 
would it be in the spirit of sportsmanship to outride one s 
hounds and kill the fox by unfair means before their very 

noses. 

But now a worry of a different sort was taking place. 
Great pieces of hide had been thrown about the hastily 
abandoned camp amid giraffe bones, bludgeons, broken 
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gourds and snare-wheels ; a huge heap of ardeb fruit lay 
on one side, and with shrieks of delight my boys fell 
upon this and began to collect it. Annette and I got off 
our camels and joined in the scramble. Chattering with 
glee and splitting with laughter, everyone began partly to 
undress so as to make bags in which to carry the ardeb. 
En Nurtook off his shirt, Abdel-Latif took off his trousers, 
and all the other boys followed their example until very 
soon the most formidable bundles of sweet fruit were 
being piled upon the heads and shoulders of the younger 
ones to be carried back to camp. 


My own share of the loot were some snare-wheels. 
These are made by the native hunters to hold up the 
snares set over pitfalls. Holes are digged in the game 
trails and leather snares arranged to catch the legs of 
game, the wheels are strong enough to hold up the snares 
and such dust and grass as may be added to conceal the 
trap. They make these things in different sizes : the 
ones I took from that camp were for roan or buffalo, and 
one much bigger for giraffe. Such a snare-wheel for an 
elephant would be as big as a cart-wheel. 

It was a joyous band that returned to camp that night ; 

e younger members were weary after staggering miles 
eneath their great burdens of ardeb, but they still smiled 
and chuckled at having robbed the robbers. 

1 found a forked stick in that camp which had been 
made to hold up the muzzle of an unwieldy antiquated 

fhTJ ^ ° f SUCh a thing P rovi ng that some of 

time men had been armed with guns. 

on ™ eht “ cam P Annette asked what I had shouted 
on first seeing the two haramia. 

I shouted ‘ Catch them.’ ” 
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“ Yes, but what was the Arabic ? ” 

“ Imsick-hum. ,, 

“ It sounded like ‘ Sick ’em,’ which you might have 
hollered to puppies to make them give chase.” 

I had not thought of that. Indeed, many hunting 
noises come from the Arabic, I suppose from the days of 
the Crusades. ** Tally-ho ” must be from taaleb hon 
^fox yonder) j “ U-lu-lu, such as one calls to encourage 
hounds to break up their fox, might easily be from 
“ halal-u ” (making him lawful—i.e. cut his throat). 



Angry lion. 



MOTHER OF PALMS 


On the next day we moved camp to Um Deleiba, so as to 
facilitate the cutting up and drying of buffalo meat, and 
we remained there for two nights. Annette got a good 
roan bull on the island : an old, old beast who would 
surely have fallen a prey to hyaenas or wild dogs 
before long. His hide was scarred with wounds of 
battle, healed and calloused, and bare black patches 

upon his flanks and shoulders proclaimed his many 
years. 

The roan antelope is a most noble beast : a fighting 

beast. His horns he bears not for ornament but as 

weapons of war. Less dangerous than his smaller but 

longer-homed relative the sable antelope, the roan may 

nevertheless put up a successful defence against a lion, 

especially a young lion “who bungles his first spring. 

Lions are more wont to kill the young of such perilous 

game as roan and buffalo. And the roan, though not 

invariably dangerous like the buffalo, is not a beast to 

approach too near when he is wounded. The hunter who 

walks up to within a few yards of a wounded roan, and 

finds himself set upon and slain, has no just cause to 
feel surprised. 

But the end of life of such splendid beasts is really very 

the y kiIled by lion, leopard or man, when in 

eir u prime, the death is not so bad. They struggle 
for existence with their full force ; their end is quick. 
•But when they grow old their end is slow. Teeth begin 
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to fail ; then the beast gets thin and poor. Muscles begin 
to waste and quickness of movement is lost. And at the 
last, struggling feebly, he is tom to pieces by wild dogs or 
hyamas. Even the aged lion comes to this ignoble end— 
eaten by the hycenas he despises and which fled from him 
in the days of his strength. What the end of the elephant 
is, when old age takes him by the heels—that no one 
knows. Most likely, it seems to me, he slowly wades into 
some deep swamp and, unable in his weakness of age to 
struggle clear, is miserably drowned in the muddy water. 
More merciful is the well-placed rifle bullet than the 
natural death of old age. 

Nature is terribly, desperately cruel. But without 
suffering there would be no fear ; without fear the alert¬ 
ness and splendid quick movement, the wariness and wild¬ 
ness of the wild things, would in time be lost. All the 
glory of the beasts of the forest would then be gone ; 
they would become as beasts of a park. They would 
become as the slow-moving dullards bred in menageries— 
as fatted steers. But nature is frightfully cruel. The 
cruelties of man to beasts, which make our blood boil 
sometimes, are kind in comparison to the cruelty of beasts 
to each other. The coyotes tear a grown deer to pieces ; 
but they eat a fawn alive. The stoat eats the rabbit 
alive. Blow-flies eat a sheep until it breathes with its 
ribs standing out as bare bones—the maggots crawling 
in its bowels. Hornets catch the great “ leather-jacket ” 
flies of Northern Canada, and I have watched them saw the 
buzzing wings off with their teeth, and bite off the 
struggling legs, preparatory to carrying the body away. 
A coati-mundi bites off the legs of frogs and wings of birds 
before eating them. I have seen a great bull moose 
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flying from four timber wolves, his intestines trailing 
behind him and the blood staining the snow for a mile 
along his track of flight. Then they pulled him down, 
hamstrung, and they were devilish as they tore the flesh 
from his flanks, his belly and his throat. Yet such is the 
natural death of a wild thing, and never is death more 
merciful than a well-placed shot. 

And yet some people condemn the horror and cruelty 
of killing for sport, apparently so innocent that they think 
death itself must be cruel. But these people always seem 
to be abysmally ignorant about anything to do with 
animals. By what authority do Pimlico plasterers, 
scorbutic soap-boilers or even decayed dowagers raise 
outcry against the hunting of the fox ? What do they 
know about it, anyway ? I suppose it is the damned- 
officious-meddling germ which causes people to in¬ 
terfere in the lives and thought of others. It seems 
to be the germ that infests the Great Half-Baked : the 
people with too much education and too little common 

sense. Someone ought to form an Anti-Interference 
League! 

I would not even interfere with the Spanish bull¬ 
fights. The bull is game to fight to the death ; fighting 
is the breath of his body. He dies gloriously, still fight- 
lng . And the horses, though their end is violent and 
terrifying, do not often suffer for long. One violent 
numbmg blow—a mental paralysis of fear ; but before 
e ro en body may begin to feel real agony of pain the 
^ f * S usualI y dealt. And such an end is surely 

F u t0 a ^ terna dve if bull-fights were swept away. 

or e orses have belonged to poor men who must sell 
them for what they can fetch. They cannot hope for the 
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pensioned peace of an old hunter or race-horse : at the 
last the humane-killer at the kennels. The Spanish horse 
goes from the farm and the saddle to the city and the 
cab, for he is getting old. From the cab he must end in 
the bull-ring. But if not the bull-ring it would be the 
slaughter-house and the sausage factory ; and no bull- 
ring ever reproduced such horrors of cruelty as that 
awful via dolorosa of thirst and starvation and hideous 
ill-treatment that leads to the Calvary of the French 
abattoir. 

All of which foregoing seems irrelevant to Um Deleiba, 
Mother of Palms. 

Our buffalo of the previous day lay on the bank opposite 
our camp. Near his body was that of another dead one, 
perhaps killed by the haramia. The vultures swarmed 
in horrid revelry about those two great carcasses. They 
came down in such numbers as I have never seen equalled : 
four hundred at a conservative estimate and, I really 
think, nearer to six hundred. 

Splendid and kingly they looked in the air. Circling 
in majestic sweeps, their great wings far outspread, they 
seemed noble as eagles—huge as condors. Their sym¬ 
metry was glorious in the air ; their movements fraught 
with splendour and dignity and grace. Their wings 
stretched forth, eight feet from tip to tip ; their pinions 
separated at the ends, like those of eagles. They swooped 
like dark angels from the sky with rushing, mighty wings. 
Then upon the ground was all their glory lost. Huddling, 
hopping, panting in hideous greed they fought and 
struggled for the meat, forming in their vast numbers a 
crawling, squirming maggot-broil about the carcasses, 
which was a disgusting thing to look upon. Between 
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bouts of gluttonous voracity they flew heavily a few yards, 
and formed a disreputable huddle by the bank of the pool. 
Anything more splendid than the vulture in the air, or 
anything so loathsome as the vulture on the ground, is 
difficult to conceive. The smell of a number of vultures 
together is like a mixture (if such a thing can be imagined) 

of a Uganda plague-pit, a whaling station, a glue factory, 
and a Turkish war-hospital. 

But the great feature of the Um Deleiba camp was the 
multitude of birds coming in to roost in the evening. 
Egrets and lesser egrets flew round and round and round 
again, calling somewhat harshly but pathetic in the sheer 
loveliness of their white beauty, and eventually they came 
to roost upon two large trees that grew close beside each 

other. The egrets took one tree and the lesser egrets the 
other. They did not mix at all. 


The greater egrets were in the larger flock, and it 
seemed that they were so crowded together that there was 
not room for them all among the branches ; yet it was 
only a few minutes after they had all settled down that 
a considerable flock of black ibises, that had been flying 
SWI tly round in goose-wedge formation, settled down 
among the greater egrets in the same tree. Then there 

a chatter * with «*— 

plamts and much verbose discussion, and this continued 
until some while after dark ; yet both the ibises and 

ZtleT feSt ° f 1116 together in 


two^trees'afterl5 “l about J' 3 ° a - m - I passed by those 

from *"S diStUrb£d *" ^ ,CSSer C8retS 

the more earlv risin *1®. otiler * ree was already empty of 

arly-rising ibises and egrets. 
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That day remains as a red-letter day in the history of 
the Dinder River, which shows how unexpectedly things 
eventuate : for I had merely intended it for an ordinary 
day of moving camp southward into the kudu country 
about Sahabi. We began by Annette’s getting another 
roan : a bull in the record class, with a magnificent sweep 
of horn. She killed him with a masterly long shot from 
the middle of the river bed as he stood upon the bank 
staring at our camels upon the sand. Then we went on 
and the heat poured down upon us as we threaded our 
way through the shadeless thorn. Ariel flitted aside from 
before our path ; a large family of wart-hogs stared and 
scuttled off, and we saw a small herd of buffalo across a 
big trampled meiya. 

But the heat was oppressive. Our cotton shirts burned 
our shoulders ; our leather boots burned our feet through 
the light woollen socks. 

O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams . 

The air became thick in that heat, so that the silence of 
the forest was somehow lost in that thickness of the air. 
We crossed a long traverse that cut off a big bend of the 
river and were approaching the rocky granite hill that is 
known as the Gebel Hegeirat. In the dust I could see 
the fresh tracks of a pack of wild dogs, and found myself 
wondering how it must feel to be eaten alive by these 
devilish brutes. My left foot was stiff and painful as I 
rode, and I was just thinking how unpleasant it would be 
to have to walk—then the magic sound came filtering to us 

through the trees. 

To our right lay dense thorn and beyond it tall mimosas. 
From the midst of that shelter came a long gurgling, 
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bubbling, trumpeting sound, followed by the crash of a 

bough, followed again by a shrill squeal. It was the voice 
of the wild elephant. 



Elephant listening. 


THE GREAT BEAST OF HEGEIRAT 


The man was never bom of woman that is a hunter and 
can listen unmoved to the voice of the wild elephant. 
Forgotten were lameness and the heat ; disregarded as 
the dust that was their medium were the tracks of the wild 
dogs. I turned to En Nur. 

“ Elephant ! They are close by and feeding—not 

3 yy 
SO f 

“ Truth ! They are close by and feeding.” En 
Nur was riding the clumsy bull camel behind the grey 
naga. 

“ En Nur, in eight years I have not looked upon a wild 
elephant. There are no bulls big enough to shoot in this 
Dinder country, but let us go and look at them : just to 
see an elephant again.” 

I clambered clumsily down the naga’s neck ; En Nur 
followed suit, gracefully as a grivet monkey, landing 
lightly on his feet. 

We followed the sound of crashing boughs into the 
thick forest, I so lame that I could scarcely put my left 
foot to the ground : perhaps the most ludicrous figure of 
crippledom that ever set out on foot to pursue an 

elephant. 

And yet there is some perverted pleasure in deliberately 
subjecting oneself to discomfort and pain. For a lame 
man to walk along the level is equal, in feeling of accom¬ 
plishment, to a fit man climbing a mountain. And the 
elements : the rough ground, the bitter cold, the burning 
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heat, the entangling growths—these are beloved enemies 
that make the paltry battle more sweet. 


. . . these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ,* 


And so it was very blithely, though hobbling in personal 

disrepair, that I followed the sounds of the elephant-herd : 

crash by crash, squeal by squeal and grunt by grunt. 

For the elephant, in a state of confidence, is not a quiet 
animal. 

It was not long before we saw the nearest of the herd. 
There were some twenty or twenty-five altogether, but 
the three we saw first were all bulls. Two of these were 
ordinary Blue Nile herd-bulls, carrying ivory of not more 
than thirty pounds a side, but, as we watched these from 
between the low thorn bushes along a khor-bed, of a 
sudden a vast bulk heaved up beyond and over their backs, 
and the huge head of a mighty beast for one second lifted 
mto clear view. The black snaky trunk reached, like 
some monstrous black python, and tore down a branch ; 
one great tusk like the stem of an aloe shone pale against 

t e grey thorn behind. Then it sank down and was lost 
irom sight in the tangled bush. 

En Nur and I looked at each other. 

“ He is a great one—kabir khalas ! ” we both whispered 
at once. r 

r US nearer »” sa *d En Nur. We were still two 

, . rC , ^ ar s awa y from the elephants. Down he went 

and thorn ^ bef ° re me thr ough grass 

I followed suit, but not rapidly.^Unable to crawl upon 
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hard mud, I could only drag my withered leg behind me, 
and this caused unspeakable discomfort to the foot. En 
Nur had stopped in the midst of a dense thicket. The 
elephants were still a hundred and fifty yards away, and 
the big bull was more plainly to be seen. 

“ You will shoot him ? You must shoot him ! ” he 
whispered excitedly. “ He is a great one ! You had 
better shoot from here.” 

“ I will try for a shot, but not from here. This is a 
range for buck—not for elephant.” 

“ But you cannot cross the open without their seeing 
you, Saatak.” 

“ If a man moves slowly elephants are very blind. I 
walk upright. Follow.” 

An old negro hunter in the far south, about the Uganda 
border, had taught me how blind elephants are to all but 
quick motions. But En Nur did not know this. I made 
my way slowly across the open, and the elephant were 
feeding their way along on the far bank of a narrow dry 
khor-bed. En Nur followed, crouched up and wondering. 

So we reached the shelter of a dense clump of thorn 
that stood upon the very bank of the khor. On the other 
bank stood the herd, the nearest were still the same three 
bulls and they were only fifty yards away. Their backs 
were towards us. It was not a time to speak, so I signed 
to En Nur to crouch and wait. He did so, his face 
troubled and his eyes imploring. He thought I had 
gone mad and would be killed, and I think he was fond 
of me in his Arab way. 

My rubber soles made no sound upon the mud of the 
khor-bed and the elephants were feeding noisily. As I 
stood in the middle of that open place, as visible as a 
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black horse in a lettuce bed, one of the lesser bulls turned 
round so that I was visible to his eye. I saw his heave 
and swing, and before he could see me I was crouching 
motionless as a dead thing. He turned round again and 
I went on up the bank and halted by a great mimosa tree 
—flattening myself against the trunk. 

The nearest elephant was the great bull, and his tail 

was twenty yards away with not a tree nor a patch of 
thorn between us. 

The rest of the herd—cows, calves and young things_- 

were about fifty yards to my left. The tree bole hid me 

from their view ; but, indeed, I heeded them little, for my 

gaze was riveted upon that monstrous bull that stood so 
near. 


It is not possible to remain unstricken by wonder when 

a man stands in the presence of a great wild elephant_ 

t e great bull of a herd—the mightiest beast that walks 
e earth. He so huge, like a leisurely but animated 
mountain ; his movements are easy and languid and 
slow, yet in his fury he is quick as a maddened stallion 
and more terrible than an angry lion. He is so very old • 
so venerable ; so much the most wondrous of all the 

UDmwg ° d ’ A feehng oi ' awe and re verence comes 
upon the man as he gazes upon this majesty : a feeling 

ny meaner man must have when he stands before 

thatv^ 6 ^ 1"? ^ fee,S the glamour overwhelm him 
that goes forth from the person of the great king. . 

veUed how h dIed ag3inSt * h3t * ree bole > and 1 mar - 
amone the 80 s * u P endous an elephant bull could be 
. • , g h sma11 ^asts of the Blue Nile herd. And still 

swing oThis™ Th^f 7 ’ ^ th ° Ugh e3Ch SidCWayS 
l6 d ’ as he fed > turned a tusk to view, yet 
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the broadside view of his temple was never mine. My 
rifle seemed very small, of a sudden, though she is a 
wicked weapon with a kick like a mule and a crack like 
Satan s own whip-lash. But soon the herd began to move 
along. I could see the cows and small things feeding 
their way forward into thicker thorn, and before long the 
two lesser bulls followed after them. Remained the 
great one, alone. 

I feared terribly that he would follow and perhaps get 
mixed among the others of the herd, so as to offer no 
chance at all. The direction of wind did not allow me 
to move forward myself. I remembered that there is a 
dead shot behind the ear of an elephant, taken at an angle 
from behind ; but I did not know this shot except by 
report, and would not risk it with such a prize as this. 
That waiting and wondering seemed to last for hours. 

And then he began to move, not forward and away from 
me, but turning to the edge of the khor and showing me 
his broadside. 

Huge he seemed like a tank ; terrible as an armoured 
car ; rolling like a fighting ship that steams at quarter 
speed through a short steep sea he heaved his great mass 
forward two full paces—and then I fired. 

The temple of an elephant is no bigger than the palm 
of a man’s hand, but I could see it plainly. My rifle— 
that wicked *350—sounded like a child’s popgun, but the 
bullet went true. 

And like one may feel who, by pressing an electric 
button, causes a mountain to fall and watches in amaze¬ 
ment the roar and thunder of that fearful landslide, so I 
felt when to my feeble shot the great elephant’s head 
dropped down and his great bulk sank to the earth. He 
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was dead before he reached the ground and, falling for¬ 
ward upon the very edge of the bank, he rolled down the 

bank itself and turned a complete somersault : a won¬ 
drous thing to see. 

On the dusty dry khor-bed he slid out upon his side 

and the mighty limbs fell slack. He never moved again. 

There was a rustle of leaves for one second in the forest 

beyond ; followed by silence. The rest of the herd had 
gone. 

I stood gazing, motionless, and was awakened by En 
Nur, who came dashing up to grasp both my hands in 

his own. His eyes glowed like cut diamonds in his dark, 
alert face. His teeth flashed. 

“ El hamdu l’iilah ! Praise be to God 1 Well done 
Saatak 1 Well done ! ” He was in ecstasy of triumph! 

I complimented him, also, for the feat of sitting still, as 
he had done while I approached so near the elephant 
would have been utterly beyond the capacity of any but a 
very exceptional native hunter. One can usually take it 
or granted that these boys are fearless, but only one in a 
housand could have resisted the impulse to follow me. 
n which case his quick motions and, probably, whisper 

Z WOU ^ W SpoiIed schemes. P En Nur wt^ 

thousandth, and so I told him 
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amazing of all was our prize when we came to look upon 
him as he lay in death. Fast and hot waxed the argument 
as to the weight of his tusks, all agreeing that he was the 
biggest elephant ever seen upon the Dinder River. 

I went to cut off his tail. “ Wait a little,” said En Nur, 
“ you must halal him first, Saatak.” 

“ But how may an elephant’s throat be cut ? It is 
impossible ! ” 

“ Make a cut in his rump, deep into the flesh.” He 
handed me his own knife. 

“ But I am a Nasrani : I cannot make it lawful.” 

“ Never mind. You do it, Saatak.” So I halaled the 
elephant, and the impulse of the moment made me say, 
“ There is no God but God. Unto God the praise : 
Lord of all the worlds. There is no God but Allah.” 
Then I paced the distance from his carcass to where I had 
stood. It was twenty-seven yards. 

We had the tent erected against the very tree where I 
had stood to shoot the elephant. Abd el-Latif and 
Alimet Selih could not get the rope to hold on the smooth 
trunk, for they tried to wind the rope round and tie it 
lower down, whereupon it slipped and fell. 

“ Wallah, what fools you are ! What inepts and 
brainless idiots ! ” I showed Abd el-Latif how a running 
timber hitch would hold when drawn taut. 

“ Yes, Saatak, by the very God we are fools—just 
Arab idiots ! ” Everyone was very happy and smiling 

that day. 

Followed an afternoon of cutting off meat, wherein all 
achieved an ensanguined redness that passed belief. 
Three men at once right inside the carcass, risking 
wounds from the axes and knives of those without, added 
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to the general excitement and gaiety. Everyone worked 
like beavers. Later on—for none of us could long keep 
away from the elephant—I was sitting idly upon the right 
tusk and drumming my heels upon the trunk as I talked 
to three or four of the Arabs. 

I wonder if they’ve ever heard the story of how the 
elephant got its trunk ? ” Annette asked. 

Arabs do not read Kipling. These cannot even read 
the Koran.” 


“ Then why don’t you tell it them ? ” 

So I told them the tale of the Elephant’s Child, sitting 
there upon the head of the grand-sire of elephants. 

“ Hear > a11 of you, while I tell you a tale that is told to 
the children in the land of the English : the tale of how 
the elephant comes to have a trunk. Long ago, in the 
very first of thmgs, the elephant had no trunk but only a 
nose no bigger than the sandal of Hamad Daoud. He 
could not even tear down branches with it.” 

I have known the Just So Stories by heart since before 
could read, so it was easy to translate into Arabic as I 
related the whole tale. I did not call the giraffe and the 
inch and the hippopotamus and the baboon the aunts 
and uncles of the Elephant’s Child because this would 
have puzzled my boys, and I did not make him pick up 

vtluTin°&e 8 he had 1 thrown about as tidiness has little 

to an elephant ^p' ^ kn ° W Very wdl has none 

« , . phiBnt - fi ut I made a good rendering of how his 

int«r“ 8ity ” “ him to Chatter and i questions 

mtemunably, even as does Ahmet Nur ed-Daim ” and 
how everyone spanked him. The idea of a great’out! 

ner delighted th tlnasah ~ the crocodile—eats for din- 

g them, and the stor y of the trunk stretching 
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and stretching threw them into ecstasies. Best of all 
they liked the part where, on returning to the bosom of 
his astonished family, he spanked everyone with his new 
trunk. 

The boys who heard that story immediately rushed off, 
and I heard them telling it to the others, over and over 
again, until after dark. 

Elephant meat is good to eat, almost as good as buffalo 
beef. An elephant carries hundreds of pounds of fat. 

Now I wrote, in Deserts Idle , that the meat from the 
hollow in the thick of the trunk is good to eat and that 
the rest is tasteless and tough. All of which we now 
found to be false doctrine, and I was much ragged by 
Annette in consequence. I had told Faisah (our cook in 
1924) to take this part and curry it. I had read that this 
was the best of meat, and, when we had a good curry 
that night, imagined that Faisah had simply obeyed 
orders. But this time, on cutting this part out myself, 
it was found to be perfecdy uneatable ; whereas the flesh 
of the back and loins is fat and rich and very good. I 
wonder how many hunters, on reading that sentence in 
Deserts Idle , immediately cried out : “ What an in¬ 

cendiary liar this fellow is ! ” Anyhow, I withdraw my 
former dictum. 

“ And yet, billah, with all this glut of meat and amid 
all our prosperity remains one who cannot profit by it! 
En Nur shook his head sadly over the troubles of a fellow 
human. “ It is Ibrahim Mohammed. He has a tooth¬ 
ache and cannot eat at all.” 

“ Fetch him here. God willing, I can stop his tooth- 

ache 

Annette found iodine and aspirin. A liberal daubing 
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of a back tooth and gum with the former was offset by a 
couple of aspirins shoved down his throat. The old 
thirster after human gore was now talking very small, and 
was very frightened of the taste of the iodine. He had 
to be persuaded that it was not poison, and I insisted 
that he would beget two further generations of descen¬ 
dants before he died. Later on in the evening he came to 
me again, smiling broadly. 

“ The pain is gone—gone altogether. Now I am very 
hungry. May I eat meat, Saatak ? ” 

Eat, in the name of Compassionate God ! Eat the 
whole elephant—tusks and all ! ” 

He scuttled off again and dined with ferocious zeal. 

The last thing I heard before dropping off to sleep in 
the moonlight was someone—I think it was Mohammed 
Idris telling the tale of how the elephant got its trunk. 



Kudu. 


TIMID CREATURES 

Now, to cut out the tusks from the head of a big elephant 
is a considerable labour, and, remembering that the 
carcass would shortly become unneighbourly, we decided 
to push on to the kudu country about Sahabi, leaving 
behind us a gang of men to extract the huge teeth that 
are set for almost half their length into the skull of the 
elephant. The same men could also occupy themselves 
with drying meat. 

“ We can take with us just so many camels and just 
so much food as we need for four days,” I told En Nur. 
“ Mohammed Idris had better stay in charge of the 
elephant camp. Abd el-Latif can remain to look after 
the horns and hides, and the tusks will be his care when 
cut out. But he cannot know about the cutting out, so 
someone else must have the ordering of that ; I expect 

your father knows all about it.” 

“ My father knows everything,” laughed En Nur. • 
“ All old men know everything. Ya Abba ! ” he cried 

128 
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to his father, and his father came as one obeying a 
summons that is a command. 

Everything was arranged smoothly and quickly. 
Abd el-Latif was very important about it all. 

“ It being so essential that I should remain here to 
look after things,” he said, “ I have deputed one who 
shall look after such work as mine in your other camp : 
Ahmet Nur ed-Daim. I myself will hold Ahmet 
responsible when he comes back. Meanwhile come 
and look at the skulls and hides. See how milk-white 

are the skulls and how free from destroying beetles the 
horns.” 


I was looking at them only this morning.” 

“ Then come and look at them again.” 

I went again, and the boys collected about to discuss 
the splendour of Annette’s roan and to begin again the 
speculation as to what the elephant’s tusks would weigh. 
Abd el-Latif frowned importantly until the sheer joy of 
being so important overcame the frown and brought 
back his normal impish smile. 


So we went up to the long pools about Sahabi, passing 
through high grass near Hegeirat that waved over my 
head as I rode the grey naga and from which several 
buffalo burst out in all directions. The pools of Sahabi 
are rocky, which is very pleasant to see after the eternal 
mud and sand of the lower river. Here we found tracks 
y t e water side of all kinds of game, including the 
e cate narrow slots of the kudu and the bushbuck. 
o es igged in the sand, a little apart from the pools, 

JZTT *?. the clevemess elephants. Instead of 
d£T£ g , he ? lrty Water stra 'g ht from the pools they 
d ‘ g a 7 h ° le Wlth ** right tusk and the water filters into 
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it, clean and cool. They generally finish the hole, after 
digging it out, by stamping a huge round forefoot into 
it ; a few trunkfuls of water drawn out and squirted over 
their backs leave what water comes in afterwards clean 
and free from mud and sand. 

It seemed that the haramia, the Arab robbers from 
Gedaref and the Blue Nile mountains, did not come up 
the Dinder above Um Orug. At Um Orug the game was 
wild and shy of persecution, but upon the Meiya Agyuwa, 
below Hegeirat, the herds stared at us with little fear 
and had evidently not been hunted for some time. About 
Sahabi the game was not shy, either, so I concluded that 
the Abyssinians had either not invaded by way of the 
upper Dinder or had passed through the country without 
bothering the game until they reached Um Orug and El 
Abiad. But I was not seeking any of the commoner or 
more easily hunted animals ; I was after the desperately 
shy kudu and almost equally wary bushbuck of the thorny 
thickets. 

The river wound its way along in a ragged irregular 
ribbon of sand—parched and white-hot beneath the sun. 
The pools lay stagnant at intervals, all bird and beast life 
centred about them. On either side, over an apparent 
infinity of space, reeled that howling desert of thorn 
which seems like a lunatic world created in a drunken 
fury by some irresponsible god. Along the banks of the 
river the thorn, packed dense and opaque, held the dainty 
bushbuck with their huge round ears, bushy white tails 
and tiny delicate feet. They stand motionless beneath 
the dense growth, invisible to the eye by reason of their 
stillness, until the hunter gets so near that they have to 
break away. Then there is a rushing scramble and the 
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buck bursts forth in wild flight ; the red coat with the 
bright white harness pattern, that blended into the dull 
grey of the thorn, now flashes in the sunlight as brilliant 
red and white. His head is held low as he dashes off, 
muzzle up and horns laid back. The white flag flies a 
warning, like the scut of a rabbit, and in a second of 
time the timid creature has vanished into another dense 
thicket of thorn and made good his escape. The Arabs 
call the bushbuck “ abu nebahh (father of barking),” 

because his voice is a bark very like that of a dog or a 
roe-deer. 

It has often struck me as strange that the bushbuck, 
like the waterbuck, should be so very hirsute while most 
of the other antelope have short smooth hair more in 
keeping with a tropical climate. The coarse shaggy hide 
of the waterbuck much more nearly resembles that of the 
Scandinavian elk than any hot-country beast, and the 
softer but warm red hair of the bushbuck seems equally 
out of place. Nor can there be any special climatic con¬ 
ditions to account for it : both of these animals range 
from Cape Colony to the Nubian Desert, both are found 
at high and low altitudes, in dusty semi-desert like the 
mder and in the steamy swamps of the south. The 
hartebeeste, which are equally widespread in range, 

° Ug it°l IOCal r3CeS fror n each other in many 

ways all have that short shiny coat of red which seems so 

long hair natUKl1 tbe A**' 10 ™ heat than a covering of 

abu nebahil always has a glamour for 
2 ' a u T h 3 deIicatej[ y beautiful little beast, so very 
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horns ; and they make even the ewe a handsome beast 
and well proportioned, just as her big ears make the 
black-tailed doe of the Rocky Mountains a more beautiful 
creature than the wapiti cow. The Arabs often have a 
happy knack of hitting on some peculiarity of a beast 
when giving it a name. “ Abu aruf (father of the mane) ” 
is the roan antelope ; “ abu shok (father of thorns) ” is 
the porcupine ; “ abu harba (father of spears) ” is the 
white oryx of the desert. 

The river was a baking ribbon of sand. The pools 
were few and not near together. The thickets of the 
bushbuck were only near the river banks. On either 
side, as far as any man could walk before he died of thirst, 
was sprawled that forlorn khala of scattered thorn and 
dried unwholesome grass. And somewhere in that 
desolation lurked the kudu : the most beautiful four- 
footed creature in all Africa. 

The kudu is tall and stately, yet no beast is so hard to 
see amid the thorns. His horns are long and sweep 
nobly in generous spirals, yet he is so timid that he will 
not even defend himself against dogs. So gentle and 
suspicious, so shy and of such quick eyesight and hearing, 
he remains the most difficult creature to hunt of all that 
part of the Sudan. My idea had been to tip-toe about 
among the thorns, following such fresh tracks as we 
might pick up in the dust, moving very quietly and with 
watchful eyes—one man tracking and the other looking 
ahead. But En Nur and I soon found that this was not 
feasible about that Sahabi region, for two reasons. 
Firstly, there was so much grass that tracking was im¬ 
possible ; secondly, the grass was teeming with oribi 
that leaped up before us every few seconds and whistled 
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in alarm. Remained only to watch the water for the kudu 
to come for their morning drink. I do not think it is a 
very sporting way to hunt an animal with the rifle : to 
watch by a water-hole. Certainly I would not ever do so 
if any other way offered. But the bigger pool at Sahabi 
was half a mile long, and I intended not to shoot a kudu 
as he drank but rather to view him from afar and then to 

pursue him fairly into the bush after he had left the 
water. 


We camped by a small water-hole, some way from the 

long pool, and I told my boys not to let the camels 

disturb the long pool. An oribi came to drink below 

camp. I watched her move from one elephant filter to 

the next, puzzled and a little disgusted at the evidence 

of human footsteps in the sand and the smell of human 

hands in the water-holes. In the night two lions roared, 

so loudly and so near to camp that the camels took fright 

an stampeded in bubbling, trampling panic into the 

midst of our boys* camp-ground, causing alarm and 

despondency to sleeping men by treading upon outlying 
portions of them. 


vitiat ; eV !, ra !. nights - that time > my sleep had been 
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el-Khader that I would sleep upon my saddle-blanket on 
the ground : “ That bed, billah, is worthless and un¬ 
sound ! I cannot fall off the ground.” But every night 
a beaming Abd el-Khader would demonstrate with much 
pride how he had mended the bed with string and a sail- 
maker’s needle. In justice to his feelings I could not 
then sleep on the ground, but repeated collapses were 
beginning to wear me down. I felt myself becoming a 
haggard wreck beneath this strain ; and every time 
that confounded bed split the only sympathy granted 
me was a peal of joyous laughter from Annette, whose 
bed had not collapsed, and who could if necessary use a 
cobweb for a hammock. On the second night at Sahabi 
the canvas ripped from end to end and I finished the 
night on the ground. It was uncomfortable and very cold. 

“ Remove that bed from my range of vision,” I said to 
Abd el-Khader, “ and let it be burned as thoroughly as 
the corpse of an infidel who has perished of the Black 
Death. I have endured it for overlong ; now I am 
through —khalas ! ” 

“ It is a very good bed,” mused Abd el-Khader ; ‘ not, 
I grant you, from your own point of view, but from mine 
it is excellent. It is so easy to set up and take down. 

And in the evening I came back to camp, very weary of 
foot, to find the thing carefully patched and neatly sewn 
from end to end and Abd el-Khader, abetted and aided 
by Ibrahim Idris and Abdallah, preparing it for my sleep. 
I may add that this persecution went on throughout the 

whole trip. 

Abd el-Khader was an excellent servant. Every day 
when we were not moving camp he would dig a hole in 
the ground, line it with a small canvas kept for that 
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purpose, and in the bath thus made wash all our clothes. 
Not the smallest rent appeared in our garments but was 

instantly mended, and he was always punctual in his 
morning awakening. 



Camp-bed recalcitrant * 



THE LONG POOL 


We spent the full four days above the elephant camp. 
The long pool at Sahabi was a great joy, and we spent 
every morning, from dawn till noon, sitting beside it and 
watching. 

We saw eight kudu come down on the first morning, 
soon after eight o’clock. They were all females and 
young ones, and we saw them from a long way off. En 
Nur and I skirted through the thick bush along the bank 
to surprise any bull that might be attached to them, but 
we saw none. There were tracks about, here and there, 
but after that morning w r e never saw another kudu, for 
the mere neighbourhood of man is repellent enough to 
make those shy beasts forgo their morning drink and visit 
the pool at midnight instead. 

The afternoons I generally spent entirely alone, stalk¬ 
ing quietly up the river towards the Abyssinian frontier 
only a few miles distant, watching game and birds and 
especially looking for an “ abu nebahh ” with a big pair 
of horns. I saw a good many, but the only ones I had 
any chance to draw a bead upon were ewes. My lame¬ 
ness reduced my skill for such hunting : I was not as 
velvet-footed as formerly, and found it very wearisome to 
go for miles in a crouching attitude with my eyes below 
the thorn thickets. For that is the best way to hunt the 
bushbuck : to crawl on all fours, or to walk doubled up 
like a jack-knife. So I went along as quietly as I could, 

but upright, and the wary little bushbuck rams would 
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rush out as I approached and vanish in a flash of red 
and white. 

The ground all about there had been much trampled 
and fed over by elephants : probably the same herd from 
which I killed the great bull. I asked En Nur one evening 
if he credited the Masai’s theory that bushbuck living 
near villages scavenge for human refuse. He said he did 
not know, but thought it not unlikely, adding that they 
seem fond of the ground where elephants have fed much. 
It then occurred to me that perhaps they largely eat 

elephant-dung. It would not at all surprise me to learn 
that such was the case. 


In that empty country above Sahabi I saw a great deal 

of game but shot at nothing. Giraffe were often to be 

seen, in bands of threes and sixes to a dozen, their great 

forms blazing glorious in the afternoon sun as they made 

their leisurely progress over the sand or between the 

trees. I sat down one day and watched two roan antelope 

bulls as they stood by a small pool and stared at our 

camp afar off. The camel-boys were drawing water, and 

the two roan stared and shook their splendid heads and 

stared again. They moved now forward and now back 

snorting through their noses like wild horses ; their 

stately tread was splendid to see and I sat quietly admir- 

mg t ern not fifty yards away, for nearly an hour before 
they finally sauntered off ^ ^ ^ # magnificent 
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until they die with the red, sinking sun ; when the noises 
of the day are hushed and the sounds of early night 
begin : then the ghostly nightjars flit up from their day- 
beds on the leaves. They dodge between the feathery 
branches of the thorn ; they fly low in swooping dives, to 
catch the beetle and the moth ; their flight is soundless 
and their forms obscure as they move swiftly round and 
overhead. A strange and quaint bird is the nightjar. 
Africa holds many varieties of them. By nature he is 
something between a hawk and an owl and a bat. By 
day he lies upon a bed of dry leaves, between the thorn 
bushes of some shady thicket. I have often come near 
to treading upon a nightjar, for they lie still, banking on 
their own invisibility, and they blend with the grey and 
brown of the leaves like a sitting woodcock blends with 
the bracken and bent about her nest. 

But the main delight of Sahabi was our watching of the 
long pool. We saw roan come down to drink, oribi and 
tiang in plenty, and once a big waterbuck rutting on the 
sand ; but it was the birds that moved about so near by 
that held our interest even more than the beasts. That 
pool was full of fish, and many of the birds were fishers. 
There were also crocodiles in the waters of the pool 
scores of them, and the many land birds that came down 
from the dry land during the day to quench their thirst 

from the turbid water. 

We would approach quietly from the high bank above, 
and make a cautious descent to some inconspicuous place 
near the water level : preferably in the shade and perhaps 
among the gnarled roots of some great tree. There, 
comfortably arranging ourselves, we prepared to let our 
bodies “ go dead ” for six hours. We always approached 
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very carefully, taking note of such creatures as we could 
not help disturbing. Certain crocodiles would slip into 
the water and not reappear for twenty minutes. A great 
coloured kingfisher would fly away, to come back within 
a quarter of an hour. Little doves fluttered off for only 
fifty yards and came back straightway. The beasts, if 
they saw us approach, probably departed and came no 
more ; but we could always see them first and with the 
tiang, oribi, etc., we did not care. 

After we had watched for an hour or so, not absolutely 
motionless but comfortably static, a kingfisher commenced 
the most formidable operations from a branch within six 
feet of my hand. This kingfisher—a giant of a king¬ 
fisher, a regular arch-kingfisher—might be supposed to 
be an adept at his own job. A bricklayer is frequently 
encountered, among us in England, who cannot lay 
bricks. Likewise we all know the plumber who cannot 
plumb At the southern end of the long pool at Sahabi 
ived the huge kingfisher who could not catch fish. He 
sat within S ix feet of me, on the branch of a gumeiz tree. 
If I turned my head, he paid no heed. When I quietly 
Ait a pipe, he merely cocked an eye. His whole attention 
was concentrated on the pool below, and every three or 

C ™ mutes he made a headlong dive into the water, 
omettmes he shook himself out of the pool with 

h°™ch h T Uth 3t 311 = then he mere, y resumed 
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the operation of swallowing it was like the reverse process 
of a troublesome childbirth. A worse fisherman than 
that arch-kingfisher I have never seen, unless it were a 
certain Goliath heron that lived about the same pool. 

There were three species of kingfishers in that place: 
the big one already referred to—coloured much like ours 
in England ; a tiny one, similarly coloured but no bigger 
than a blue tit ; also a black and white bird of medium 
size. The big bird always fished from a bough, and those 
we saw were rotten fishermen. The tiny bird also fished 
from a bough, but he was a skilful fisher—an Izaak Walton 
of the Dinder—catching a tiny fish at almost every dive. 
But the pied kingfisher chose a different method. He 
took a perch sometimes, but only for rest. When he set 
forth to fish he flew, in downward and upward swoops, 
like a canoe in a rapid, until he struck the place he fancied ; 
then he would hover for a while, in somewhat ungainly 
equilibrium, before diving beak-foremost beneath the 
surface. But this pied kingfisher usually regained the 
air with a fish in his beak. 

Two great white-headed eagles took up much of our 
attention. They did nothing especial apart from scream¬ 
ing and flying round and looking splendid, but the orna¬ 
mental has its place in animal nature as much as in the 
human. The Goliath heron already referred to had 
staked his claim to fish immediately beneath a tree upon 
which two eagles were screaming and winnowing their 
huge wings. The heron was standing in the water with 
absolutely no expression whatever upon his face. Sud¬ 
denly one of the eagles flew by, quite low over the water, 
and in a spirit of pure mischief swooped by the heron s 
head within a few inches. 
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Fling a lighted squib into the reading-room of the 
Carlton Club ; bribe a small school-boy to deny God to a 
bishop , throw a dead cat at a newly-elected suburban 
mayor—without doing at least one (preferably all) of these 
things it is impossible to imagine the expression of ruffled 

dignity and uncomprehending disgust that we saw in that 
heron. 

He was about a hundred yards away when it happened. 

He lifted his wings and poised his beak in rage as the eagle 

swooped, remained fluffing and fussing and furious after 

it passed over ; then, in high dudgeon, he shifted his 

ground and came to fish within a few yards of ourselves. 

He was too badly disillusioned to continue operations on 

his former beat. He flew over and landed clumsily. 

His feathers were ruffled and all on end. His whole poise 

was upset. He was exactly like a crotchety old maid who, 

having given a London taxi-driver a penny gratuity on a 

ve-shiUing fare, says, “ It is perfectly monstrous that the 

police should allow such things to be said to a respectable 

spinster ! It was at least twenty minutes before he 

composed his feelings sufficiently to resume fishing. 

When he did so, he came nearer to us and we could see 

the expression m his very eye. It was then we became 

aware that this bird was without any intelligence at all— 

hat he was, to all practical intents, non compos mentis. 
He was virtually potty. 

t Jr. h r rS ; SUrVey ° f fishin S °P^ions confirmed 

ever seen uno^T ^ *** StUpidest ex P«ssion 

nnt ,Z Tu a ] mn S creature . this Goliath heron could 

out Heco ! 1 - 3 fi ri h • . H ° W he Hved 1 have never found 

never h *1. y Jabbed at in the water, but he 

never brought anything up. Of course the eagle was 
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quite right : to play a joke on such a fool as that was 
the only thing to do. 

Two big turtles climbed out on to the sand and, after 
sunning themselves for a while, dived back into the pool 
with surprising agility. 

Crocodiles were always to be seen, in or out of the 
water, and towards noon of one day we saw a small one 
take a guinea-fowd from a dense cluster of these birds 
drinking from a spit of sand. Thereafter was confusion 
and much uproar, but the guinea-fowl were determined to 
drink, and came back again, flustered and nervous. We 
could see the heads of the crocodiles slowly edging up 
towards them again. 

Weaver finches manage better in their drinking from 
dangerous water. I watched a lot of them at the small 
pool by El Abiad, where I suppose they were afraid of the 
great Nile perch ; they hovered up and down in an ever- 
moving wave, no one bird remaining long enough to get 
more than a sip of water, but flying round again with 
incredible rapidity to repeat the performance several times. 

The heat became intense by that pool by the time we 
finished our daily vigils. We had little hope of seeing 
any more kudu, for the wind was friendly to them and 
shifted its direction continually. But to watch the birds 
was utterly delightful, especially the kingfishers. 

One black and white kingfisher, after flying about over 
the water for a time, decided to rest upon an upright snag 
that protruded from the pool. This perch was already 
occupied by a swallow, and in his brusque alighting the 
kingfisher knocked the swallow right off the perch, so that 
the poor little bird tumbled in undignified disorder, and 
only just saved himself from falling right into the water. 
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We saw the Goliath heron—the mentally impotent one 
already described—cross the pool by wading. He went 
very slowly, sinking lower all the time until in the deepest 
part he was as low in the water as a swimming flamingo. 
There seems to be a convention of neutrality between the 
waders—herons, egrets and darters—and the crocodiles. 
The birds show no fear of the reptiles, and I often watched 
them move aside merely to give room and obviously not 
regarding the submerged saurian as an enemy. 
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On the third day we started down on foot to hunt our 
way to a pool by Hegeirat, leaving the hamla with in¬ 
structions to follow four hours later. We had not gone 
two miles, and were just coming out upon the river bank 
from the bush above, when I spied a sinister, tawny form 
upon the open sand below, about three hundred yards 
away. It did not need En Nur’s excited whisper of 
“ Assad ! Assad ! ” to tell me it was a lion. I knelt 
quickly and fired, missing him altogether, and Annette 
and I both shot as he fled over the sand in great leaping 
bounds. He reached the other bank unwounded, and had 
scarcely disappeared when another lion, also a male, came 
out and stood in the same place as the first, staring now 
at us and then across to where the other had gone. 

Annette shot first, and the lion rolled over, clawing 
furiously and biting at his flank. But in a few seconds 
he got up again, and galloped off on the same line as the 
first had taken. We both fired together until he was out 
of sight. Two of my shots rolled him over, and each 
time we thought he was finished, yet each time he went 
on, and he finally disappeared in the tall grass across the 
river. 

We hastened across to the place where they had van¬ 
ished. The blood trail was profuse and easy to follow, 
and it went into a tangle of tall grass and stunted thorn. 

Now a lion is a very dangerous animal. A wounded 
lion is especially so, and to follow a dying or badly 
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wounded lion with an unwounded companion into an 
impenetrable thicket is a very imprudent course to adopt. 
The elephant is dangerous, as also are the rhino and the 
buffalo, but personally I feel much safer going against 
any of these than against an angry lion. They are so 
big that a man can scarcely miss making a shot which will 
disable or, at any rate, discourage their advance. 

But the lion is small in comparison. He can lie com¬ 
pletely hidden in the grass so very near by, and when he 
rushes out he comes at such frightful speed that, apart 
from his terrifying appearance and the awful sound of his 
roaring, the coolest shot is likely enough to miss him. 
The lion’s brain is very small to hit with a bullet when the 
brute is leaping towards you at the rate of eighty feet per 
second. Moreover, he will keep on coming unless ab¬ 
solutely disabled, and he takes a lot of disabling. 

For all of which reasons, as well as some others, I felt 
naturally loth to pursue that blood trail into the grass. 
But to leave a wounded beast to die is an evil deed, and I 
was accompanied by a blood-thirsty wife who was damned 
if she was going to lose her lion for lack of trying, and by 
an unarmed Arab who was utterly unafraid of anything 
on four legs. En Nur merely picked up the branch of a 
tree so as to have a club with which to defend himself 
from the attack of an infuriated cat capable of dragging 
an ox over the ground at a full trot. 

So we followed the trail of blood slowly and very care¬ 
fully. The wounded beast was surely not far off, and we 
saw where he had lain down several times in a hundred 
yards. Suddenly some guinea-fowl began to cluck and 
chatter wildly from a thicket so dense that it was im- 

possi e to see into it. Between ourselves and that 
*9 
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thicket it was all fairly thick grass about four feet high. 
The lions were there beyond doubt, not more than fifty 
yards away, but invisible. 

“ It is madness to approach nearer, En Nur. We must 
either fire the grass or leave him.” 

So we fired the grass and got down wind, so that we 
should see him unless he were already dead, and perhaps 
get another chance at the unwounded one. But we could 
not see everywhere, and they must have gone out to one 
side, for we never saw them emerge. And soon we found 
ourselves ringed about by fire, and it was getting hotter 
than was pleasant. We took refuge on a bare ant-hill, 
but the smoke choked us and the heat was fearful, so we 
had to jump through the fire, against the wind, on to the 
bare black earth beyond. The scorching sands of the 
river bed seemed cool and pleasant after that experience. 

A grass fire in Africa is not the terrible thing that one 
may imagine without seeing it. The wild things are 
little afraid of the fire itself, and it is not unusual to see 
buck feeding quite near the flames, merely moving away 
as the fire burns nearer. When a breeze blows, the fire 
roars over the ground more quickly, and then they may 
have to hurry, but there is no frightful desolation left in 
the track of the fire. The grass is gone and lies in black 
ashes upon the earth ; the aloes and mimosas are only 
slightly singed around their trunks, and stand forth 
unharmed afterwards. 

It is pretty to watch the bee-eaters fly in and out of the 
smoke to catch the insects that rise in clouds before the 
flames. The birds go so near the fire sometimes, that 
they seem in danger of singeing their own wings. 

Sometimes natives make deliberate rings of fire round 
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great herds of game ; then all are roasted horribly. That 
a herd of elephants should be slain thus is terrible to 
contemplate, yet the elephant loses his head completely, 
I believe, and cannot induce himself to charge through a 
small line of flame to safety. In connection with which 
it must be presumed that Stone Age man killed the mam¬ 
moth with fire. His weapons (it is not likely he used 
poison) would be as rotten reeds against the mammoth. 
So he can scarcely have killed them otherwise than by 
digging a pit-fall for the great beast and then roasting 
him alive with burning boughs flung down. 

A big fire in the grass or in any forest is a wondrous 
thing in some ways. To consider the burning of timber 
as waste is short-sighted, because time remedies all loss of 
tree-growth by fire. It is the natural fate of a forest to be 
burned by the fires that come from autumn lightning. 
From the fire we lighted the smoke rose in a dense black 
pall over all the land. The flames roared and swept along 
in the light wind. All four-footed game and birds quietly 
moved away. And almost before the ashes had cooled 

we saw a big honey-badger hunting busily over the bare 
ground in the wake of the fire. 

The snakes and lizards are the creatures that really 
suffer in a fire. They perish. 

In the afternoon, when the fire had burned itself out, 
we went back to see if we could find the lions ; but they 
had gone right away and we never found a trace. It is 
amazing what wounds a lion can carry away. On looking 
oyer the spot where Annette shot him, we found a little 
piece of hide and flesh that her bullet had carried out of 
his lom and left lying upon the sand. Both my bullets 
must have gone right through him, for I was using solids. 
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And although I prefer solids to soft-nose for all other big 
game, I admit that for a big cat the solid bullet is un¬ 
likely to produce a quick enough effect, and is therefore 
unreliable. 

I very greatly fear a wounded lion ; for that matter, I 
am not anxious to come to hand-grips with an unhurt one. 

I have done some stupid things with lions in the past, 
but the most sensible way to treat a lion is to keep out of 
his path. Annette, however, seemed not to fear the lion 
at all. But she was quite nervous in the presence of 
buffalo, afraid of their attack, while buffalo delight me 
and do not frighten me at all, in spite of past unpleasant¬ 
ness with them. I noticed that Abdallah, who was with 
us when we followed the lion, seemed quite unafraid. 
And yet he had chattered with terror of the buffalo at 
Ras Amer. En Nur was afraid of nothing. 

Fear is a strange and interesting thing. One man is 
afraid of drowning but unafraid of falling over a cliff. 
Another man is vice versa. I am absurdly frightened 
of bees and wasps, but never afraid of being bitten by a 
dog. And though experience has taught me that a dog- 
bite can be unpleasant, whereas a few wasp-stings are 
utterly trivial, yet I would infinitely sooner tackle a large 
and savage dog with my bare hands than pick up a wasp 
between my fingers. Such fears are utterly unreasonable, 
and yet I suppose that everyone has them. And I do not 
hesitate to admit that following that wounded lion of 
Annette’s gave me a most unpleasant sinking feeling about 

the midriff. 

We made camp at that place, just opposite where the 
lions had escaped, by a stream-bed called Khor Sagagi. 
Near by we found a young giraffe newly killed by lions, . 
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probably our two. The vultures had guided us to the 
carcass. There being no meat in camp (our idiots having 
left a whole elephant behind them) Annette and I had to 
go out for some, and we each killed an oribi. 

As we sat upon the river bank, for a rest, a wart-hog 
sow came trotting briskly to the river with four tiny pig¬ 
lets following at her heels. She passed within twenty 
feet of us. Annette’s chronic mania for acquiring young 
animals alive was aroused to fever-pitch at this sight. 
But it could only have been done by killing the mother ; 
and they were such a happy family party it would have 
been a shame to interfere with them. 

Wart-hogs, captured young, make excellent pets. 
There is one in Khartoum Zoo which began life as the 
ward of an Arab gardener in Singa. It followed the man 
everywhere, slept beneath his bed and complicated his 
daily labour. He never dreamed of regarding it as an 
“ unclean ” beast. 

In the morning at Khor Sagagi at four o’clock we were 
awakened by the most frightful roaring of two lions, and 
it was so cold that we got up and made right back to the 
elephant camp. The boys were very glad to see us, for 
they had heard our fusillade at the lions on the previous 

day, and had feared that it had meant a battle with 
Abyssinians. 

Abd el-Latif had fattened in our absence, from good 
feeding and great importance. The tusks of the elephant 
looked very huge as we now found them : neatly cut out, 
the nerve cavities stuffed with dry elephant dung and the 
hollow ends bound about with hide. Osman, who had 
probably seen more elephant tusks than all the rest of us 
put together, estimated their weight at 145 pounds the 
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pair, and he turned out to be a good judge. The right 
tusk, which the Arabs know as the “ khaddam (servant),” 
had been much broken and shortened by digging, but it 
scaled sixty-four pounds a fortnight after the killing. 
The left tusk weighed eighty pounds. The nerve 
cavities were small in those tusks, and the points blunt 
and rounded, all of which signified a very old elephant. 



Roan antelope. 



ENTER ABSALOM 


It was just before midday, and I therefore decreed that 
we would break camp and head back for Um Deleiba. 

While the essential turmoil and upheaval consequent 
upon this order was in progress, we sat beneath the poor 
shade of a thorn tree and read to pass the time. Then 
unto us, as an ambassador bearing gifts, came Mohammed 
Idris with a small bird in his hand which appeared to be 
a newly-hatched vulture. 

It was naked, helpless and entirely obscene. It could 
not stand, for it was still without definite form, but 
sprawled upon the cupped hands of Mohammed in 
gelatinous loathesomeness. From the midst of this 
indecent scavenger protruded a fierce curved beak sur¬ 
mounted by a pair of glaring black eyes ; beneath were 
spread, in whatever shape seemed best at that moment, 
an enormous pair of feet. 

“ What is this, Mohammed ? ** 

“ It is a young bird/’ he solemnly informed me. “ I 
thought the Saat es-Sitt might like to have it.** 

A young vulture ? ** The air was black with vul¬ 
tures, by reason of the elephant. 

“ I think a vulture.** 

Whereupon Annette fell upon this atom of corruption, 

and adopted it with a frenzy of enthusiasm in which I had 
no part and took no share. 

“ We must feed it,” she said. “ What do they eat at 
that age ? ** 
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“ Putrid flesh sicked up by their mothers in a semi- 
digested condition.” 

This was more than we could supply on the spur of 
the moment, so Annette substituted small bits of raw 
meat chewed to pulp and plentifully lubricated with 
saliva. These she prodded down the little bird’s throat, 
and he appeared to like it. Mohammed Idris had taken 
him from the nest up a tree. 

“ He will die of the heat,” Osman told us. “ The sun 
upon his head will kill him.” So he was kept in the 
shade whenever possible, and my terai hat was im¬ 
pounded to make him a combined nest and travelling- 
hammock. 

“ We must give him a name. What shall we call 
him ? ” 

I had been reading the Apocrypha when Mohammed 
brought us the brute, so I suggested calling him “ Judas 
Maccabaeus,” but Annette did not like that. Recollecting 
Absalom as the only biblical character who had got into 
trouble up a tree, I suggested Absalom as his name. 
Absalom he remained. 

That same day we went through to Um Deleiba and 
camped in the old place by the pool. We were both 
tired that night : I by reason of lameness and Annette 
because of the labour of continually chewing small pieces 
of raw. meat for that miserable Absalom. He had 
travelled in my hat slung beneath her camel saddle and 
beneath the shade of the saddle-rug. I was presuming 
that he would die during the night, and was prepared to 
accept his demise with fortitude, but to my dismay the 
morning found him feeling very well and very hungry. 
My only consolation was that Annette s life was made 
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perfectly wretched owing to having to masticate uncooked 
flesh in the early hours of the morning and supply copious 
saliva from a throat parched by the desert drought. 

The adoption of Absalom having been formally trans¬ 
acted, it was now impossible to abandon or discharge him. 
My only hope was that Allah would take the pestilential 
creature unto Himself. But I protested against him to 
the best of my poor ability. 

“ This bird is going to be a blasted nuisance ! ” 

“ He’s worth it. Look at him ! ” 

But looking at Absalom did not convert me, at that 
time, into a lover of Absalom. 

“ But who wants a vulture, anyway ? A vulture is a 
beastly thing ! ” 

" Absalom isn’t ! He’s a darling ! ” 

“ I think he’s indecent; he hasn’t got any feathers at 
all. Anyway, if you do get him to Khartoum alive he 
shall go to the Zoo there.” 

“ No, he shall not! I’ll take him home. When he’s 
grown up, he can go to the London Zoo.” 

Then I knew I was really in for trouble. I’d had plenty 
of that same sort of trouble over a period of years. But 
still I fought my pitiful rearguard action of protest. 

“ But he’s a damned dangerous bird ; I know he’ll end 
by pecking at me, or something. Life isn’t safe with a 
bird like that in camp.” That moment supplied me 

with a new grievance. " Look 1 Blast it ! He’s made 
a mess in my hat 1 ” 

It isn’t your hat,” answered Annette. “ It’s 

Absalom s hat.” Which broke my spirit finally. Even 

when Absalom was sick into the hat, not many minutes 

later, I derived but little joy from Annette’s concern. It 
20 
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was Absalom’s hat, and he had a perfect right to be sick 
into it. 

The camp at Um Deleiba was not entirely agreeable 
because the wind changed during the night. The boys 
had standing orders to camp down wind of our tent and 
beds, but the change of wind wafted the reek of semi- 
dried elephant flesh over us as we slept. En Nur opened 
the subject in the morning with a laughing apology. 
After the sun had gone down that night, a great herd of 
buffalo came over from the island and wandered leisurely 
across the open plain. They marched slowly, unhurried, 
like well-bred cattle. We watched them until it was too 
dark to see. I saw the same thing in 1924, in the same 
place, when George Strutt and I watched a herd of a 
thousand beasts (we both swore to a minimum of seven 
hundred) travelling thus in one compact herd. 

Next day we packed up and went to Um Shalib, 
which lies about half-way between El Abiad and our 
haramia camp. Our camels were heavily laden by that 
time. The great tusks were slung in ropes on either side 
of the biggest camel, and the heads and hides made 
formidable loads. A boy called Ibrahim Mogaddam, a 
hanger-on from Beida, had woven some net panniers 

from palm-fibre for the heads and horns. 

The operation of packing up was slightly delayed, in 
the following days, by a general interest in that infamous 
foundling Absalom. En Nur and Abdallah and Ibrahim 
Idris and Abd el-Latif were as willing and quick as ever, 
in shifting and packing our camp-dunnage, but none of 
them was immune from the fascination of those glaring 
black eyes. The brute, wallowing in my hat (a double 
terai), would catch the eye of the boy and hold him 
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mesmerized. The boy would draw nearer to Absalom, 
gaping, hypnotized like the wedding guest by the ancient 
mariner. Finally he would wrench himself away, 
saying : “By the very God, a lucky bird ! Indeed, by 
God, a fortunate one ! Two hats ! Two hats for 
such a bird ! Wallahi, he should be grateful and 
thankful ! ” 

Absalom was grateful to no one and thanked nobody. 
He merely sprawled in my hat, ate, was sick, made 
strange messes in the hat and began to grow grey fluff 
to cover his nakedness. 

At Um Shalib we found ourselves without kitchen- 
meat. This mattered especially because of Absalom, 
according to Annette. So we went out to collect a reed- 
buck or an ariel, and we both did some wondrous bad 
shooting. We missed two beasts apiece before Annette 
finally killed a reedbuck. En Nur, having seen a fairly 
high standard of marksmanship from both of us until that 

day, laughed openly. “ What is the trouble ? ” he 
enquired. 

The trouble, En Nur, is a central one. It is to be 
relieved only by melh ingiliz (Epsom Salts).” A horrible 
quantity of this disagreeable stuff we accordingly took, 
with marked' results, insomuch as I even found myself 

beginning to take a friendly interest in that confiscated 
carrion-eater Absalom. 

Walking by the cooking place that evening I perceived 
a huge disc of elephant hide lying to dry upon the ground, 
t had been carefully taken from over the ribs of the 
elephant and was about four feet in diameter. 

“ What is this, Osman ? ” 

That, Saatak, is to make into a shield.” 
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“ Are you, then, going to war ? ” 

“ No, Saatak ! Far from it ! It is not for myself, 
but for the sheikh of my village. I have promised him 
one for years, and never, until now, remembered to fulfil 
my promise.” 

That night at Um Shalib some ibises roosted among 
the branches of the great tebeldi (baobab) by which we 
were camped. The beauty of their forms is strangely 
at variance with their dreary utterance, for they croak 
most dismally, like so many Solomon Eagles predicting 
calamity and judgment. I was desperately lame that 
night, and my feet were a torment, but the melh 
ingiliz acted with such effect that next morning I was 
hardly lame at all. 

We made our way to El Abiad the next day and pitched 
camp in the same place as before. One of our saddle- 
rugs—cheap Birmingham floor-rugs which we hung 
loosely over our saddles to sit upon—was spread out 
over the cracked, uneven ground. This was done so that 
Absalom might disport himself upon it and not be lost 
to view down a crack in the mud. By this time he was 
beginning to cover his nakedness with fluff and the 
sheathed points of feathers ; his legs, though wobbly, 
enabled him to make occasional lumbering leaps in my 
direction, and this caused me much alarm. He seemed 
to double his size every day at that period, and he had 
become quite accustomed to his change of diet and was 

no longer sick into my hat. 

A low sun spread the pleasant light of early evening 

from across the Simaya marsh beyond the river. The 
melh ingiliz had removed that feeling of premature 
decay of the day before : I was feeling as chirpy as a 
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canary and filled with benevolence, even towards 
Absalom, who at that moment, having fallen forwards 
on to his nose in an attempt to run away from his own feet, 
lay on his stomach upon the rug and favoured me with a 
sinister look of contempt. Annette sat in a chair and 
gazed down at him in ecstatic adoration. A deputation 
then approached, rather shyly, consisting of Abd el-Latif, 
Hassan, Ibrahim Nur and someone else. 

They stood first on one leg and then upon the other 
leg, looking all ways except at me and stuttering without 
getting anything said. Finally Abd el-Latif came out 
with, “ Would you, yourself, personally, have need of the 
skin of the next ariel you shoot if you shoot another ariel, 
and, Saatak, would it matter if I skinned it without 
cutting the body skin, and, Saatak, would it not be as 
easy for you to shoot an ariel in the head as anywhere 
else, and, Saatak, the elephant fat will go bad unless we 
have a proper thing to put it in.” 

“ Now, what the devil is all this about ? What do you 
want ? ” 

“ Saatak,” said Ibrahim Nur, “ we want a girby for 
filling with fat.” 

“ Why couldn’t you have said so before, instead of 
bubbling like camels ? All right. Two of you come 
with me into Simaya and I’ll get you one.” 

I took Abdallah and Dafallah and managed to shoot an 
ariel through the head so as not to perforate the skin for 
their girby. Far off, in the very middle of the swamp by 
the open water-pool, I saw a herd of buffalo. I waited 
until they had gone, and then sent Abdallah out to make 
a grass hide near the place for Annette to get some 
pictures from on the following day. 
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I got back to find Abd el-Khader abusing the Arabs 
for persuading me to get their ariel. 

“ An altogether improper proceeding,” he said to me, 
turning his back on them, chiding me as I hung my rifle 
up. “ You are too easy with them, Saatak, and give in 
to their wishes too readily. You come in to camp tired, 
and lame to boot, yet at their desire to have a skin for a 
girby you immediately rush forth over the sand and hunt 
them an ariel. It is very kind of you, but highly im¬ 
proper on their part.” 

“ But I felt inclined to, Abd el-Khader. Had I been 
tired and lame to-day, I would have said so and put them 
off. I went only because it was my wish.” 

“ Well, it was exceedingly improper, anyway ! ” the 
Nubian retorted. Then, speaking to Annette rather than 
to me, he proceeded to give us a sort of unsolicited 
testimonial, comparing us favourably to other employers 
he had served. “ And such a one, wallahi, when he 
called for tea, did I not bring it ? I brought it, and when 
I brought it he lifted not only his voice in anger but his 
foot also. He kicked me.” Abd el-Khader suited the 
action to the word, and gave a sort of shuffling kick with 
his foot, whereupon his slipper flew off. “ Now you, 
Saatak, have never kicked me, which is a thing I do not 
like at all. No, never. And you speak to me fairly 

always.” 

“ The ways of God, Abd el-Khader, are absolutely 
inscrutable. We cannot foretell future events so clearly 

as to say that I shall never kick you.” 

“ God is All-merciful,” he replied, “ and I very much 

hope you won’t.” 

At this moment Ibrahim Mogaddam and little Ibrahim 
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Ghubara appeared with about a dozen large and hideous 
catfish which they had speared from a mud-puddle. 
Osman took one of these for our own dinner, and the rest 
were divided among the Arabs. 



Absalom regardant. 



SIMAYA WATER 


Grey shades of night spread dim across the darkening 
land. A quarter moon rose up ; a cool breeze was 
pleasant, moving the hair of our heads and imparting 
a calm feeling of comfort and contentment to all of us 
except Absalom, who seemed bent on flying (with no 
feathers nor scarcely any wings) and ate like a starved 
pack of hounds. Abd el-Latif came up and com¬ 
plained of a head-cum-tummy ache, frankly admitting 
that this was due to over-eating. He was dosed with 
salts. 

On the morrow Annette and I went together, at dawn, 
to the hide by Simaya water. Fortunately there was 
little to alarm in our setting out, beyond birds and ariel, 
and we had not been long in place before the great game 
began to move into sight. A vast herd of tiang fed near 
by, and drank from the water ; the birds came back very 
soon, unafraid of the grass shelter that concealed us. 
The sun was in our faces, though the wind was from over 
the water, so that all was perfect for watching but bad for 
photography. 

But soon tall shapes came forth from the forest and 
lounged in stately languor across the open swamp : eight 
giraffes there were, and they came to the water without 
more than an occasional idle glance at our place of hiding. 
They drank and waded in the water ; then two of them 
walked round, one some minutes later than the other, to 
the leeward side of our hiding-place. They were very 
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near. We watched in great curiosity to see how they 
would behave on getting our wind. Their eyes were 
upon our shelter in occasional glances, but they swung 
steadily in long strides, confident. Then, as each one 
got the taint of human scent, he gave a startled back¬ 
ward jump, awkwardly, exactly as if he had trodden 
upon a sharp nail with his forefoot. Retreating from 
that evil smell, each one retraced his steps and walked 
away. But they did not seem to connect the strange 
presence of the grass hide with the scent they feared, 
nor had the second giraffe noticed, apparently, the 
experience of the first as anything to be avoided. I 
had expected them to break away in headlong flight 

from the human scent so near, but they were troubled 
very little. 

A great bustard walked round the pool, contemptuous 

as a camel, among the egrets, herons and small pied 
storks. 

Little wagtails, sweetest of small birds, fluttered 

and wagged their long tails all about us within a few 

feet. There were three kinds of these : pied, grey and 
yellow. 


The lesser egrets were also in a great flock close 
around us, slug-hunting with diligence and croaking and 
chuckling not unlike red grouse. 

A great roan bull, alone and very splendid, stalked 
over to the pool to drink, and he was soon followed 
y a troupe of Red Hussar monkeys, which gambolled 

/Tf meS ChaSGd each ° ther with ama2 ing 

and ti, SS 0 hl T b - It: seemed to me that the tiang 

Su? TOan l00ked at these askance - in d 4 
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I have never been greatly attracted by any monkey 
other than a marmoset. The monkeys and baboons lack 
the dignity of the four-hooved ruminants ; they have 
neither the beauty of the antelope nor the splendour of 
the great cats ; there is not even, about a monkey, that 
uncouth appeal such as have the wart-hog, the ant-bear 
and the hippopotamus. 

The lion is as a Berserker sea-king in battle : he flings 
himself headlong, roaring terribly upon the foe ; the 
leopard is devilish and dangerous, lithe as a small cat and 
quick as a snake : he rushes mute in furious attack ; the 
kudu and the gazelles are lovely of form : their strength 
is in their alertness and fleetness of foot, their glory in 
their curving horns, in the movements of their limbs and 
the noble poise of their heads. 

But the monkeys and the baboons are the riff-raff of the 
khala. They chatter and squall ; they quarrel and skip 
in idiot abandon. There is no perfect poise nor sym¬ 
metry about their forms, nor any splendour of dignity in 
their bearing. They are neither brave nor beautiful. 
They are noisy, mischievous and vulgar compared to the 
other beasts, and the other beasts despise them. They 
are the canaille of the khala. When baboons walk in 
single file, one behind the other, each one sees the purple 
indecency of the stem in front of him, but is unaware of 
the similar appearance of his own. Baboons are, in some 

ways, very like human beings. 

Now the kites that flew about Simaya seemed like all 
other kites in general appearance and line of conduct, 
until we were made aware that one of these possessed a 
Puckish sense of humour. There were many flying round, 
as there are many to be seen in most parts of that forlorn 
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land, and they flew heavily and lumpishly, with occasional 
brilliant manoeuvres in mid-air, which is the sign of their 
degeneration since kites forewent the hunting of the hawk 
for the garbage-picking of the crow. Indeed, it is only 
in his habits and flight that the kite is not a splendid hawk. 
But since he became a carrion-guzzler he has lost that 
electric verve and elan that distinguish the movement 
through the air of those hawks that catch their prey on 
the wing. 

But that one kite at Simaya pool seemed to be aware of 

his hawkish ancestry. He suddenly took it into his head 

to make fun of his neighbours. He swooped upon the 

little egrets in alarming swiftness, just balancing himself 

in the air and stopping himself before he could strike 

them. In dismay and anger they recoiled, clucked and 

chattered and flew away a little, and he swooped thus 

upon one astonished egret after another. Then he flew 

away himself, but after a few minutes he came back and 

made a wild dive towards a big blue heron that stood in 

the edge of the shallow water. The tall bird took the 

air and fled, screaming loudly, round the pool, greatly 

startling the tiang and roan antelope that were drinking 
at the time. 

We remained by the pool until high noon, and, though 
no buffalo came out, as we had hoped, it was very delight¬ 
ful to watch the birds and beasts so near and unafraid. 

ime passes quickly when one can turn the focus of the 
eye, without moving the head, from tiny wagtails to 
towering giraffes, from monkeys to herons, and from the 
swarm of lesser waders to a high-necked roan. And all 

f. ° Ut> a ^ ar near, grazed and ruminated the swarms of 
tiang, anel and reedbuck. 
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In the afternoon we went hunting in the other 
direction, and I shot a big waterbuck, and also a 
big bull tiang whose head I had coveted before. On 
the way home we passed by the mud-puddle where 
the boys had speared the cat-fish the previous 
evening. 

Of all mud-puddles I have ever seen contain aught 
living that could call itself a fish that mud-puddle by 
El Abiad was the muddiest and puddliest. It was very 
small—perhaps seven feet across—and so thick with a 
very black mud that it seemed incredible that a fish 
could live in it. Nevertheless, it was alive with catfish, 
which seethed in horrid revelry through the opaque slime, 
their long whiskers and their hideous heads continually 
rising above the turgid surface. 

Annette and En Nur immediately went mad on be¬ 
holding this unpleasant sight. Annette lay down upon 
her tummy and stabbed at the fish with a long knife. 
En Nur knelt on the other side and made wild slashes 
into the water with a small axe. At each blow the wet 
mud flew up in all directions, anointing clothes, be¬ 
smearing faces, spattering rifles and binocular-cases, and 
largely befouling myself as I stood beside to watch their 
lunatic frenzy. By the time so much mud had splashed 
from the puddle that it seemed a marvel that any was left 
in it—by which time Annette and En Nur were no 
longer white and black, but both mud-colour they 
had managed to capture one fish. That mud contained 
some property of stain or dye, for Annette’s wrist- 
watch strap turned permanently black as a result of 

soaking in it. 

Lions roared tremendously in the cold early mom- 
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ing of next day. Their voices were terrible through 
the darkness ; the ground seemed to tremble in very 
fear. 

What sound so splendid or so inspiring as the sounds of 

nature or more agreeable than the noises of camp life ? 

Let others keep their organs and fiddles and saxophones ! 

The organ may inspire to piety within a church, but its 

sound could not live in open air. The breath of the 

organ is a rushing wind, but the organ-grinder may have 

ulcerated lungs and asthma. The fiddle may arouse to 

sentiment, but the personal aspect of the fiddler only too 

often spoils all pleasure in the noise he makes. Hell is 

full of saxophone-players. But the music of sleigh-bells 

over the snow, as the dogs strain on their traces ; the 

crooning of the wood-pigeon ; the roaring of the red 

stag down the corrie ; the whinny and tinkle of the bell- 

mare upon the hill-side ; the calling of herd-boys to their 

cattle ; the harsh scream of the eagle—these things are 

sweetest music to me, for they come from delightful 

sources. One can endure a fiddle in a restaurant, but a 

ghoul s shriek would be more welcome in the desert. 

One may tolerate a trombone-player in a Southwark slum, 

but surely one would slay him in the wilderness. With 

the smell of wood-smoke in one’s nose, as the smells 

of darkening night draw round and the noises of the 

wilderness by night begin, it seems desecration of the 

music of nature to raise one’s own voice above a normal 

tone, and triple desecration to play on an instrument 
or sing. 

But the splendid music of those roaring lions was still 
in e ears of my recollection as we made our way, that 
ay, to eyt el-Wahash. We camped on the eastern side 
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of the river, hard by that wonderful meiya that stretches 
out, flat as the level sea and open as a field of stubble, for 
miles and miles on either hand. 



Author : lame (self-portrait). 



GREAT CELEBRATIONS 

At Beyt el-Wahash the boys came up and asked if I was 
satisfied with them. They used the word “ mabsut,” a 
past participle signifying “ satisfied, pleased or happy.** 

“ Why, yes ! ” I said, wondering what would come 
next, “ I am completely mabsut. In fact, I think every¬ 
one of us is happy. Not so ? ** 

“Yes, billah ! We are all very pleased with you, 
Saatak. But we want to be sure you are pleased with us.’* 

“ What, then, is the request ? ’* I laughed. But it is 
useless to try to hurry Arabs on to make clear their point. 

“ Will you be moving camp the day after to-morrow ? ** 

“ I have not especially considered the matter. I think 
not. Why ? ’* 

Because that day, Saatak **— three of them were 
talking at once—“ that day is our great feast day, our 
Eyd el-Kabir, and we would like upon that day to have no 
work to do, unless you especially wish it.” 

It was the great feast that follows after Ramadan—the 
Eyd el-Baram, I think is its proper name—the day when 
all good Moslems pray first and then frolic and feast and 
very greatly enjoy themselves. Of course I promised 
them an off-day and abundance of meat. 

My diary of that night ends thus : “ Absalom, that 
perilous fowl, ate so much too much yesterday that last 
mg t e refused his dinner. His voracious appetite has 
now returned, and he consumes great gobs of flesh so 
ponderous that he reels upon his very woggly legs in 
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struggle to remain upright. He is now as big as a spring 
chicken. He seems to be thriving. I can’t think how 
I’m ever going to get rid of him ! ” 

Ibrahim Mogaddam came up next morning with com¬ 
plaints of a chronic nose-bleeding. Ibrahim was a quiet, 
shy boy : a very good fellow of about twenty-five, who 
had woven net-panniers of palm-leaf to contain all our 
horns and hides. He was very shy, so En Nur came with 
him to explain his trouble. I gave him a laxative and a 
lecture on the relation between blood-pressure and the 
over-charging of the stomach. Being an intelligent Arab, 
he seemed to understand ; and next day he only bled once, 
slightly, instead of profusely eight or ten times. 

In the morning I wandered about Simaya, but the game 
was very wild and shy, and I fired several shots at a big 
ariel without taking effect. Disgusted by my inaccuracy, 
but knowing how essential a profusion of fresh meat was 
for the morrow’s feast, I told En Nur that I would go out 
on the other side of the river to hunt in the afternoon. 
When we were ready to go, I stood up and shouldered my 
rifle and glasses ; Abdallah ran from the boys’ camp- 
place to take my water-bag. I seldom called to the boys 
to rise : they always watched alertly for our setting 
forth. But this time En Nur did not appear ready, 
so I started across the sand without him. Before I had 
gone far, he came running up and fell into step without 
speaking. 

“ En Nur, I thought you were not coming, so I was 
going without you.” I spoke in very mild reproof. 

“ Saatak, I was late. But I followed quickly.” 

Annette understood the gist of the foregoing. 

“ Were you ticking him off for not being ready ? ” she 
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asked. “ He was saying his prayers when we started. 
I saw him.” 

I felt, then, that I had behaved scurvily, and had been, 
moreover, a little blind. I stopped in the sand and 
apologized, telling the boy that had I seen how he was 
occupied, I would have waited until his prayers were 
finished. 

En Nur laughed, carefree and pleasantly, and began 
talking about a certain book which Abd el-Khader owned 
and which he regarded with awe. 

“ In that book, Saatak, are written the words of all 
languages. Billah ! but it is wonderful to have know¬ 
ledge and learning ! In that book are written Arabic 
words and their equivalents in English, French and 
Italian. The men of the cities have time to learn. They 
know everything. They talk other languages. It is 
very wonderful. But I can scarcely read in Arabic, and 
I talk only the speech of the villages. I cannot read the 
Koran. I cannot read any books. I know nothing of 
learning. But my learning,” his face lightened up, “ is 

the learning of the khala. I know the Dinder River ! 
I know the Galegu ! ” 

“ Then you know more than many other men, En Nur. 

Others may know the Koran, but that does not make 

them prophets. They may have much learning from 

books, and the words of many other men in their mouths, 

but remain fools. You are a hunter, and a good one! 

Better to know your rivers than to know books. Of what 

use are books to a hunter ! Book-learning in the mind 

of a man of the khala is like horse-shoes upon a camel 

or a camel s hump on the back of a mare. I have read 

many books, and many are false or but empty know- 
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ledge. I have even written them. You are better off as 
you are.” 

And, indeed, I spoke my very thoughts to him. For 
it is better to be a good hunter in the thorny desert than 
an indifferent scribbler of paltry tales. It is better to be 
a very good blacksmith than a rather bad dictator. For 
of the blacksmith it may be said in truth that he is at the 
top of his tree, a real genius, an artist crowned with the 
laurels of success ; the dictator must end by squirming, 
execrated, into some foreign obscurity to escape the 
gallows and the rope. 

We made our way on to a palm-girt meiya, where I 
killed two tiang with a right and left. I was very lame 
and tired by the time we reached camp. 

Absalom appeared to have grown during our three-hour 
absence, in spite of which Abd el-Khader had ingeni¬ 
ously constructed a sort of parrot-cage of reeds and palm- 
fibre. Into this had Absalom been thrust, and was 
perched in open display upon a camp-stool. He hated 
the thing, preferring to wallow obscenely on a saddle-rug 
and make awkward jumps about, but we had to put him 
into it sometimes because Abd el-Khader was so inflated 
with pride in his cage. To Abd el-Khader a tame bird 
without a cage was like a wedding without a bride : it did 
not seem consistent. 

“ That,” he said, over and over again through the days 
that followed, pointing at the frightful parrot-cage with 
all the joy of a Benvenuto Cellini in his own handiwork, 
“ that is tamam —correct, proper and suitable. That is 
how a bird should be. That is a good cage ; a very good 
cage. Yes, it is very good ! ” And he wagged his head 
in utmost satisfaction with himself. But it did not make 
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him forget to bring supper or wash clothes, so we did not 
mind at all. I suppose all men have their Achilles heel 
of weakness. Abd el-Khader’s was an inordinate conceit 
of himself as a heaven-bom architect of parrot-cages. 

The next day was the Eyd el-Kabir, the holiday for all. 
Osman had begged the loan of a candle lamp the night 
before ; I imagined it was for some remotely pious pur¬ 
pose, so gave it without asking wherefor, but the noise 
about the boys’ fire sounded convivial rather than reli¬ 
gious. I woke up at about three o’clock to listen for 
lions, and heard the rasping clatter of their talk still 
happily unabated. We did not get up till 5.30 and break¬ 
fasted after sunrise, which seemed almost indecent after 
our custom of early rising. Abd el-Khader had arrayed 

himself in flowing robes of speckless white, such as he 
wore in Khartoum. 


At seven o’clock,” he said, “ we will go down to the 

river bed to pray. I myself will read the prayers from 

this book—the words of the Prophet.” He wagged his 

head so violently in his importance that it seemed a 

miracle that his turban, if not even his head itself, did not 
come right off. 


After the prayers are over we shall turn to play and 
run races on the sand. The prayers will take an hour.” 

they all trooped down the bank, the form of Abd 
el-Khader taller than the others, priest-like in their 
midst. The prayers lasted little over half an hour, 
hen a turmoil of cries arose, and two boys came running 

gam« re TK S3t *° beg US *° C ° me doWn and watch Aeir 

upon the TT* ° Ur ChaitS dOWn ’ and P laced the™ 
pon the sand of that natural arena. 

Everyone was in highest spirits. They began with a 
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tug-o’-war—Duraba boys against Singa, four or five a 
side. Abd el-Khader and Osman acted as judges and 
masters of ceremonies, their energies exerted to the 
utmost to prevent unauthorized persons from suddenly 
joining in. Everyone shrieked and shouted and laughed 
until tears streamed from their eyes. 

Hamad Daoud, fervent partisan of Duraba, had to be 
restrained from whacking small Ibrahim Ghubara with a 
stick as he leaned over him howling frightfully to the boy 
to pull harder and harder yet for the honour of Duraba. 
The Beni Idris pulled valiantly for Singa; ragged 
Dafallah’s feet flew up in the air and he lay upon his 
shoulder-blades still straining on the rope. 

The tussle came to an end when all lay on their backs, 
their clothes and hair full of sand, unable to pull one way 
or the other. Osman’s piercing shrieks were stilled and 
I asked who had won. Then the uproar arose two-fold, 
the Duraba boys shouting that Duraba had won and the 
Singa boys that Singa had won : all with the utmost good 
temper and no jealousy whatever. Would that European 
sports could always be played in the same spirit ! 

Then five camels were brought down and raced along 
the sand. Osman went to act as starter, and Abd el- 
Khader was judge, our chairs being the winning-post. 

With awful roarings and snarlings of the beasts, harsh 
oaths from the riders and piercing howls of joy from 
everyone else, the unwilling brutes were driven in wild 
flight towards us from a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile. 

One camel ran off the river bed altogether and dis¬ 
appeared into the thorns above, his rider madly but vainly 
tugging at the head-rope. 
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Hamad Daoud was borne in giddy circles upon one 
maddened beast until he fell off on to his head in the sand. 

Someone else bolted in the opposite direction and did 
not reappear for a quarter of an hour. 

Abd el-Latif on Annette’s camel and En Nur on the 
grey naga alone did the course in proper fashion. Abd 
el-Latif won by half a length. 

Foot-races followed, and jumping a rope held between 
two spears. Abd el-Latif proved fleetest of foot, rather 
to my surprise, easily winning from En Nur. Young 
Ibrahim Ghubara won a race by holding up his flowing 
rags in his teeth to prevent them entangling his legs. 

Everyone ran and jumped except the club-footed boy 
Bashir and the two old men Ibrahim. Bashir and 
Ibrahim Nur held the jumping rope, which everybody 
floundered into with feet wildly flying, and great was 
their joy in holding hard upon the rope so that the heated 
competitors tripped and sprawled upon the sand. 

Abd el-Khader cast all magnificence aside with his 
flowing robes ; in light shirt and drawers he ran and 
leaped with the best of them. Even Osman, small and 
elderly, essayed the high jump and fell upon his head 
amid howls of public enthusiasm. 

Then I asked the boys if they had ever seen a three- 
legged race. They had never heard of such a thing, so 
I explained the system and bound some of the younger 
members up. They tried, at first, to hop with the bound 
legs off the ground, and afterwards they tried to improve 
on the thing by tying three boys together. The bellow- 
mgs of these victims, as they fell about in perspiring 
tangles, were bliss to the ears of the onlookers. 

The proceedings terminated with a long tournament of 
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Arab wrestling. This is really great fun, and the rule is 
as follows: 

One boy plants one foot deep into the sand—right or 
left as he chooses. In the bout that follows he must not 
lift that foot from its place. The other boy hops upon 
one leg, holding up the other behind him, and he can hop 
where he will, but must not put the lifted foot to the 
ground. On the hopping boy uprooting the foot of the 
anchored boy, he takes his place until uprooted in his own 
turn. Abdallah, Ahmet Selih and Dafallah were the 
most successful in that game. 

The sun had neared its midday zenith when we all 
went back to camp, Annette and I weak with laughter and 
the boys hoarse with shouting. I have fought in the ring 
for prizes and for glory ; with gloves according to time, 
or with knuckles to the finish. I have run and leaped 
and played for self and for team. But I have never seen 
sports or games played in a purer spirit of simple fun 
than those upon the Dinder River. There were no bets, 
no prizes, no recriminations. No mention of “ unfair 
play ” was made, for the good reason that no form of 
unfair play is so much as imagined among these Arabs 
in their sports. Simple, childish laughter—the joyous, 
pure mirth of the merry, mischievous boy of thirteen— 
was the basis of all argument as to who had shown most 
prowess. Most of such discussion as I heard was gleeful 
reminiscence of how such a one had sprawled over the 
jumping rope or wallowed, legs in air, during the three- 
legged race. 

“ In our villages, upon this day, we always kill a 
young ram for the evening meal.” En Nur spoke wist¬ 
fully. I was standing among them at their own fire. 
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“ Oh, gormandizers! Hyaenas would shrink abashed 
from such meals as ye eat ! Are the two tiang of last 
night already eaten: beasts as big as donkeys ? ” 

“ No, Saatak, no ! Much is eaten and the rest is dry¬ 
ing. None has been wasted. It is not that we are short 
of food far from it ! Only—only—the evening ram 

should be newly slain to make the proper feast for this 
day.” 


“ Ver y well, very well. Let some good Musulni come 
to halal the beast. I promised you no work, but I cannot 
make lawful your meat.” 

Hassan and Ibrahim Idris came eagerly, and such was 
their faith in my rifle that a camel, led by Hamad Daoud, 
followed close behind to bring in the carcass. 

Consequently I missed an ariel, at no very great 
distance ; then, naturally annoyed with myself, I quickly 
snapped at a reedbuck that had jumped from the grass 
and stood, whistling, only a hundred yards away. The 
high-crouped, red form sank to the report ; the bullet 
resounded loudly. But when Hassan and Ibrahim 
reached the body, at my shout running swiftly, they 
stood back aghast and in dismay. The reedbuck was 
shot through the heart and was stone dead before they 
reached it. Normally they would not mind this, con¬ 
tenting themselves with the spirit of the law and the 
blood running freely from a thing new-killed, but for this 
feast the making lawful had to be done in proper style 
The game was wild in the Beyt el-Wahash. I sent the 

before I gr3SS ’ *** * Was nearl y two hours 

. 1 manag , ed to cree P and crawl to within shot of a 
suspicious ariel. And luckily I broke its back, so it 

as made quite lawful and everyone was happy. 
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I saw four ostriches in the open swamp looming huge 
in the distance, and a family of young bustards arose in 
startling flight as we turned home through the grass. 

Abd el-Latif had another headache that night. I 
told him that if it wasn’t all right in the morning I’d 
smack it. 



Complacent immaturity. 




Abd el-Latif beats Dafallah in the foot-race 









RIDING HOMEWARD 


We broke camp early next morning. The camels were 
heavily laden, but we came right on at a smart pace to the 
huge gumeiz tree that broods over the river at Wad el- 
Hag, halting to rest at midday beneath the palm-trees of 
Gosar. 

The grey thorn swam and reeled in the heat ; the 
heavy air burned thickly, and bones and muscles ached 
by the end of the day. 

Roan antelope, wart-hogs and reedbuck were most of 
the game we saw. The big herds of roan usually seem 
to be of cows and young beasts. The great bulls walk 
alone or in pairs. 

At Gosar our thirsty camels drank, standing in the 
edge of the shallow water, and a vast flock of whistling 
teal, that lined the bank of the pool, flew off with that 
squealing whistle which sounds like the play of happy 
little children. Green parrots flew chattering from the 
twin gumeiz trees of Abu Khamira, and clouds of 
guinea-fowl flopped out of the thorns to drink at the 
pool, the noise of their witless clucking a strident 
clamour that drowned the beating of their wings. 
Weaver birds, in swirling myriad-fold, flew up and 
down to drink and roost. 

It was nearly dark when we reached the Wad el-Hag, 

so I let the boys off putting the tent up, and we 

washed and changed behind the enormous trunk of the 
gumeiz. 
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The next day was long and tedious, and we went right 
through to the pool of Regeiba. The camels were tired 
and the boys a little weary, but energies did not flag, for 
all were bent on getting home. 

At Regeiba we sat by the edge of the high bank, 
waiting for the hamla to come up, when a herd-boy 
came down the bank on the far side to water his grey- 
coated cattle. 

He was dressed in nothing at all but a loin-cloth ; 
his dark skin gleamed in the setting sun. No plodding, 
bucolic oaf was this herd-boy, but a splendid wild creature 
with grace and quickness in his movements like the grace 
of the wild beasts of the khala. He trod lightly, like a 
cat, upon his feet; the supple body twisted in unconscious 
beauty of pose as he turned to look back at his lagging 
kine. He ran and leaped down the bank and poised upon 
one leg, a perfect statue for an instant ; then he swung 
forward again. He raised his voice in a beautiful ringing 
tone, calling to his cattle. He spoke a language they 
seemed to understand. 

“ Whoa-ho ! ” he cried. “ Whoa-ho ! Arrep, arrep, 
arrrrep ! Hoooo ! Ha-ha-ha ! ” And the solemn beasts 
moved down to drink, and then marched back to feed 
again without any driving or hustling on the part of the 
boy. The last cow’s thirst was quenched and the boy 
stooped to drink himself, cupping but a mouthful in his 
hand ; then ran and leaped like a gazelle up the bank. 
Swift as a snake, he stooped and flung a stick at a guinea- 
fowl. Then he vanished among the thorns. 

Half-witted he probably was; most likely bestialized 
by loneliness among the cattle. But he was a very 
splendid creature ; his movements were a delight to 
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behold, and his voice was beautiful to hear through the 
air of that quiet evening. 

The next day we reached Duraba before noon. Fat 
camels, high-humped and shining of coat, browsed about 
our way. We met a woman, blue-cloaked from head to 
foot, upon the path. She seemed to be some relation 
(perhaps a wife ; more probably a sister) of Ibrahim 
Mogaddam. I saw them greet each other in front of me. 
First they shook hands, with the limp hand-clasp of 
Islam. Then they kissed each other’s cheeks. After 
which the woman bent down and kissed Ibrahim’s hands, 
one after the other, before they went their separate ways. 
I did not hear their speech. 

Soon afterwards we saw the grass roofs before us. 
Small boys with shrill yells announced our coming to all 
the village, and soon we were at the little grass hut 
“ rest-house ” surrounded by a clamouring multitude 
all asking questions at once. 

Our journey through the kh&la—the emptiness—was 
at an end ; we were among the villages and little patches 
of corn-land once again. But it was still a few days 
before Samiel was due to come back for us, and I wanted 
to spend that time at Hayor Tahr, where I meant to hunt 
for kudu and hoped to get Babekr to accompany me. 
Also I wanted Annette to see something more of Arab 
village life ; and Hayor Tahr is one of those nice villages, 
picturesque upon a little hill, with no building greater 
than the chief’s grass hut, and inhabited only by the 
kindly, simple people of the poorer beled. 

We had scarcely dismounted at Duraba when Babekr 
appeared, still rather thin, but wreathed in smiles and 
more than ready to come with me to Hayor for as long as 
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I wished. He had got home to Duraba only the day 
before. 

The old chief arrived, chuckle-headed and beaming, 
and a seething mob was soon clamouring and arguing 
over the weight of the elephant’s tusks. These were 
wondrous to the people of Duraba, and all our boys seemed 
to have great tales to tell. The argument waxed so high, 
Osman and the old sheikh openly calling each other 
liars, that Babekr finally closed it by producing a steel¬ 
yard on which we weighed the tusks (80 pounds and 
64 pounds). 

I left the division of the fat and the meat to sort itself 
out. It did so with sounds suggestive of a whisky-mad 
riot in some Glasgow slum ; of a pogrom in mediaeval 
Austria ; of a jacquerie in the imagination of Jack London. 
All of which was, in truth, a mere friendly discussion. 
After this was done, and many throats must have been 
sore from shouting, I divided up such hides as we did 
not want ourselves. There were a good many of these, 
so all the camel-boys got a share, and we finally came down 
to the three parasites. 

Ibrahim Mogaddam was the hero who had made our 
net panniers, so he got an ariel. Bashir had acted as 
scullion throughout the trip, so he got a reedbuck. 
Remained that lovable scamp Ahmet Nur ed-Daim. He 
had done nothing in particular, except grow fat on good 
food, and there was no skin left for him. But I gave the 
other two a present in silver, and added a shilling to 
Ahmet for luck. The two Duraba camels were paid off, 
and next day we were to go through to Hayor Tahr. 

That night the moon looked watery and pregnant with 
rain. We slept restlessly, owing to certain small gnats 
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which crept through the mesh of our mosquito curtains 
and made us itchy. Absalom, who was growing a crop of 
feathers, and who struck consternation into all beholders, 
behaved with an exaggeration of gentility at Duraba, 
which I regarded as in the worst possible taste. On 
being given pieces of meat, he flung them away in disgust, 
merely because they were a little bad. 

“ What,” I demanded of Annette, “ is the use of a 
vulture who will not eat putrid meat ? Vultures live 
almost exclusively on putrid meat—maggots and all ! 
At his age he is fed upon what his mother sicks up for 
him ; when she ate it, before that, it had been dead for 
months and months. This affected behaviour comes of 
your coddling the brute ! ” 

But Absalom continued, out-facing all execration, to 
refuse meat that stank and to demand only such as was 
fresh. His crop of feathers was pushing forth from his 
hide until he looked like something between a hedgehog 
and a Bessarabian musician. It vaguely struck our minds 
that he was not much like a vulture, but we had not yet 
decided that he was anything else. I had come to regard 
him as a sort of grim Act of God : something like a 
hurricane, the bubonic plague, marriage, or a London 
fog—things beneath which one must bow one’s head in 
sufferance. Annette’s universe, by this time, was in the 
shape of a disc—radiating outwards from an all-important 
central point. Absalom was that central point. 

We started away next morning to go to Hayor Tahr 
without a halt. At least, that is what I thought; but 
I soon discovered that a great reception had been pre¬ 
pared in Beida upon the way. Annette had an unhappy 
day, because drinking coffee makes her feel very ill, and 
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we seemed to spend most of the day drinking coffee. 
Babekr appeared at breakfast-time with coffee for the two 
of us. Refusing to partake himself he stood by our chairs 
and kept refilling our cups. He made coffee so well that 
I was pleased, but Annette groaned in silence. Babekr 
also brought a tiny boy to stand by our table. “ This,” 
he said, “ is my son.” 

The white man’s natural impulse is to lay his hand 
upon the head of the infant son of a valued friend. But 
had I done so to Babekr’s boy, and the child had died 
within the year of some fever, his friends might in time 
have persuaded him that the polluting touch of a Nasrani 
had brought about the little chap’s death. So I took 
small notice of it, merely looking towards Babekr and 
saying, “ God has been bountiful to you, giving you a son. 
May your household be increased.” 

We rode forth early and were soon at Beida. En Nur 
had gone swiftly ahead, on the back of his donkey filly, 
and as we entered the village he said, “ Come down, 
Saatak ! Dismount, you and the Saat es-Sitt ; I would 
be happy if you would come to my house to rest and to 
drink coffee. The hamla also can dismount and wait 
awhile. They are expected, and they will not be 

sorry.” 

We walked between the little thorn zariba fences full 
of goats, sheep, children and puppies, that surrounded 
the houses. The house of En Nur was one of the 
biggest in Beida, standing cheek by jowl with the 
house of the sheikh of Beida and the house of old 

Ibrahim Nur. 

Before two houses near by we were greeted by two 
resplendent figures in speckless white, magnificent in 
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huge turbans. Stupefied by their metamorphosis we 
recognized these as Bashir, our aforetime scullion, and 
Ibrahim Mogaddam, the shabby parasite whose nose had 
bled. They were great men in Beida. 



Crow feeling the heat. 
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In the small open space before the house of En Nur were 
arranged a table, a chair, a bench and a rickety three- 
legged stool. Men, women and children crowded 
round, little abashed, to stare at us and the boldest to 
speak. The village sheikh came out, and I rose to greet 
the aged man, insisting upon his sitting beside me on the 
bench, brotherliwise. Amid the voices that clamoured 
around I heard much talk about the elephant’s tusks and 
wonderment as to how my *350, which has a shorter 
barrel than Annette’s *275, could be a more powerful 
rifle. Tea and coffee were spread forth before us. The 
sheikh alone shared it with us, En Nur standing by with 
the happy air of Owner and Managing Director. 

“ Whatever you do,” I reminded Annette in English, 
“ keep your left hand away from food and drink ! Sit 
on it ! ” Annette is left-handed, and to the Moslems the 
left hand is deep pollution. 

Men came up to be introduced and to pay flowery 
compliments, or blunt ones, according to their nature. 
Children were dragged up and exhibited. I was deep in 
a conversation about medicine with the old sheikh, and 
was promising to send him certain ointments and drugs 
when En Nur came home, when I found Annette playing 
with a small grivet monkey. Someone had brought the 
creature up and offered it to her as a gift. I managed to 
put a stop to the thing, I hope with tact. Our camp was 
already infested with Absalom. Absalom alone was bad 
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enough, I argued, but he would be far worse if there were 
a young monkey as well as himself. 

Heaven alone knows how much coffee and sticky-sweet 
tea we drank with En Nur, but as soon as the pots were 
empty another tray arrived. This was Bashir’s contribu¬ 
tion. After that we had Ibrahim Mogaddam’s. By the 
time it was done, Annette felt very ill. But En Nur came 
out from his house and said that his wife wanted very 
much to be allowed to meet the Saat es-Sitt. She came 
out in her stateliest dress, a gown of flowing white silk, 
and the two paid each other flower-like compliments, 
which I interpreted. En Nur’s wife was paler in colour 
than himself, and sitting beneath a roof had made her 
paler yet. Her eyelids and lips were rather blue, as is 
usual among those of that pigment, and she looked forty- 
five, whereas she was probably thirty. 

Eventually, after a profusion of “ Good-bye,” “ God 
keep you,” “ Peace be upon you,” and “ May Allah in¬ 
crease your substance,” we withdrew from Beida and 
resumed our path under the full heat of noon. 

“ They were very nice in Beida,” I said to Babekr, 
who was riding behind me on a tiny camel colt. “ They 
are pleasant people and hospitable.” 

u ® a ^ >e ^ ur chuckled. “ What they all wanted,” he said, 

‘ was to see the hunter who killed a big elephant with 

only one shot.” He did not add, though I think it 

would have been near the truth, that they wanted to see 

the lady who kept a new-hatched carrion-eater in her 

husband’s hat and ministered unto it as if it were the only 
son of a chief. 

It was still full day when we reached Hayor. The 

sheikh and his brother dashed wildly about to fetch us 
2 4 
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native beds, milk, water and all that we might require. 
Hayor is now rarely visited by hunters. In 1924> when 
the road from Singa was a camel track only, most parties 
halted there ; but now the track has been widened for 
motors as far as Duraba they only see people en passant. 
So when we spent four days there, the village life was 
stirred and a great event was made of the matter. It was 
a great treat to drink fresh milk still warm from the cow 1 
our whisky and gin were finished, but that fresh milk 
tasted more delicious than any cold drink that ever was 

mixed. 

I told Abdallah, the day we reached Hayor, that his 
engagement was at an end—tactfully as I could and not 
to make him feel dismissed. I was also at some pains to 
write him a shehada that spoke well of him without giving 
a false impression of his skill as a guide and hunter. 

“ You should go to Singa and enlist as a policeman,” I 
told him, “ a policeman or a soldier. You would make a 
good soldier and you might rise to great honour. You 
would go to Omdurman, perhaps, or even farther into the 
great world. As a hunter you will never be distin¬ 
guished.” 

He shook his head. “ No, Saatak. I could not go as 
a soldier. My father is an old man in Khamisa. He 

would not like me to leave the village.” 

The four days in Hayor were four days of pleasant 

hunting in the dense thorn, but physical hell for my rotten 
leg and feet. Babekr and I spent the whole time, from 
awful hours of early morning until after dark, hunting for 
the kudu that were really numerous enough but far too 
wary With us came sometimes a black myrmidon ot 
Babekr’s, one Agyfib, an obedient, silent creature who ran 
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errands with competence. Through the midday hours 
I returned to the tent to wallow in a chair, or upon a bed, 
prostrate with exhaustion. Then the young chief would 
come with coffee, perhaps, to talk about such things as 
matter in the life of a village sheikh : their cattle and 
camels, their sicknesses and their crops, the depredations 
of crocodiles and gossip about men in neighbouring 
villages. Annette spent a lazy four days, sometimes 
wandering along the pool to shoot a crocodile. 

“ I’ve acquired a black puppy,” she said one day, after 
one of these crocodile hunts. “ He walked with me and 
carried my water-bag. We talked all the way there and 
all the way back. Neither of us understood much of 
what the other said, but it didn’t seem to matter. Here 
is my black puppy ! ” 

A tiny boy, about ten years old, came with confidence 
and stood by the mouth of the tent. 

“ What is your name ? ” I asked. 

“ My name is Ali.” 

Ali what ? What is the name of your father ? ” 

He drew himself up. “ My father is the sheikh,” he 
said with immense dignity. 

That dry tangle of scrub about Hayor is of two kinds. 
The river twists its writhing course about the land, and 
near the river the big trees are smothered to the ground 
with orchids, creeping lianas in a network, and wicked 
climbing thorns. Away from this more watered ground 
the dry scrub grows grey and shadeless. Aloes inter¬ 
sperse the big mimosa trees, their long thorns like needles ; 
too many for comfort are the hooked wait-a-bit thorns 

t at halt a man like a bayonet-point held to his breast by 
some resolute sentry. 
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It was pleasant to hunt with Babekr, who moved so 
quietly and whose eyes were so quick to read marks in 
the scant dust. We failed to get a shot at a kudu, mainly 
for two reasons. Firstly my feet, apart from being lame, 
were clumsy and not quite silent among the fallen twigs 
and leaves. Secondly, the cattle of the Aarab were con¬ 
centrated round every river pool within miles, so the kudu 
had made a regular habit of drinking at night, and daytime 
found them far out in the broad emptiness on either side. 
To pick up a dead fresh track was therefore only a matter 
of great luck. 

One beast only did we track up and see. Babekr slid 
like a shadow through the thorns, squirming between the 
tangled branches with an agility I could not imitate, his 
sandals in his hand and his bare feet silent as the padded 
paws of a leopard. It was a good view we had of the 
kudu, and would have been a good shot, but he was only 
a young bull with sprouts of horns not more than eighteen 
inches in length. I watched him for a few seconds, but 
he was watching us already, and soon he bounded away 
a flash of red and white—followed by a female that had 
been standing invisible in the shadows near by. 

We saw a lot of other game—red-fronted gazelles, 
dik-dik, and such small stuff as bustard, monkeys and 
guinea-fowl. In one place Babekr suddenly halted with 
a smile, and following his glance I saw a young wart-hog 
boar trotting confidently towards us. He was still some 
way off, but coming straight in our direction. We stood 
like statues. The wind was from him to us. Suddenly, 
at thirty yards, he saw our motionless forms and stoppe 
dead. Snorting, he approached a few yards nearer, an 
stamped in irritable doubt, snorting and stamping again 
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until he was within fifteen yards, or even less. Then his 
nerve failed, for the wart-hog is not valiant like the Euro- 
Asiatic boar, and he scuttled swiftly away without know¬ 
ing what had frightened him. As he trotted towards us, 
unthinking of danger, his tail whisked and swung from 
side to side. As he fled away in fear, the tail stood up 
like a hat-peg. Yet I have seen a whole family of wart- 
hogs approach water to drink, quite unafraid, with their 
tails standing upright. 

The heat was fearful. The days were long. And the 
evening hours, cool and pleasant though they were, found 
me so tired and lame that much was lost from the joy of 
hunting. But Babekr was a delightful companion, and 

sometimes we sat down upon a bank or against a tree and 
talked in low voices. 


“ Saatak,” he said, the first day we were out, “ I have 
thought about you continually for many years, but have 
never known your name. What is your name ? ” 

In English my name is (but it was unpronounceable 

to him) ; in Arabic it is Mikhail ibn Khamis (Michael 
son of James).” 


“ And when you leave here, are you going once more 
into the far south ? I heard about you, last time, going 
far, far away, even to the Bahr el Ghazal.” 


"I am going home from here. I must go home. 
When I was here before I was a young man, little more 
than a boy, coming from my father’s house. But now 
my father is dead and I am sheikh of my own beled.” 

I asked him how his American party had made out 
after the Khor el Abiad. 


“ They were much better,” he said with a laugh, 
tea y much better! They managed to shoot some 
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game, and one of them killed a big bushbuck at Erif el 
Dik. They were quite nice people, really. They have 
given me a shehada, but I cannot read it. Perhaps you 
would read it for me.” 

He brought it that night to our tent, and my heart 
warmed towards Hasdrubal H. Blott and his party of dago 
actors. They had written that the whole pleasure of 
their trip was due to Babekr Ghubara ; they praised his 
skill as a hunter ; “ No words could describe,” wrote 
Blott, “ his high courage and his unfailing courtesy.” 
They all had signed the shehada. I translated it to him, 
and he inclined his head with a smile of pleasure. 

My diary of April 12th ends with the following : “ The 
excrescence that is Absalom continues to grow at an 
alarming rate. Considering that he is stuffed on fresh 
mutton, chicken, soup and milk, perhaps this is not 
wonderful. He runs about after Annette, looking at such 
operations as washing with great attention, and at dinner 
he sits beneath the table in the way of my feet, occasion¬ 
ally issuing forth to attack those of Abd el-Khader. 



Whistling teal. 
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Absalom had developed a passion for black, bare feet. 
Any native who came to the tent risked the peril of the 
creature pecking at his toes, and the sheikh, who often 
came, was a favourite objective for assault. 

“ There is no harm,” I found myself saying to the 
brother of the sheikh, who came with coffee for us. 
“ The bird is young, and has not yet learned discretion. 
Being without soul, he must be held free from blame.” 
Then to Annette in English: “ Take that infected cannibal 
away quickly, or this poor chap will lose his nerve and 
drop the coffee.” 

“ Sheikh Mikhail,” said Babekr, as we walked home 
one night, “ I have wondered much about your country 
of the Ingiliz ; especially about your own house and your 

own beled (land, place, soil). What kind of a house is 
yours ? ” 

This was something of a problem of interpretation : to 
describe a country place in England to an Arab who had 
never seen a railway or any house of brick or masonry 
other than the very few at Singa. I pondered for a little 
and answered him as follows : 

My house is a house of stone : a kasr as large as the 
Mudiria at Singa, taking many fires to keep it warm in 
the cold English winter. It stands in the midst of a 
beled that belongs to me. In that area all trees, cattle, 
crops and wild beasts and birds belong to me absolutely. 
Round the place, and also inside it, are little villages. 
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Some of these are mine and in some I own some land and 
some houses.” 

“ And the people,” Babekr asked at once, “ are they 
your slaves in these villages ? ” 

“ There are no slaves in England. All men are free, 
working for themselves or for paid wages, and all are at 
liberty to leave work when they will. They are fellahin 
of the soil ; stock-tenders ; skilled workers in wood and 
iron. I have men who have worked all their lives for me 
and my father and my grandfather, never missing a day’s 
work except by reason of sickness, or for every Yom es- 
Sabaat (Sunday).” I thought of the Anglo-Saxon names 
of my own neighbourhood : Blake, Goodman, Brake- 
spear, Fifield, Clack, Langford, Woodward—counter¬ 
parts of the Clokes, Igguldens, Sidneys and Hobdens of 
Kipling’s Sussex. 

“ His dead are in the churchyard—thirty generations laid. 

Their names were old in history when Domesday Book was made ; 

And the passion and the piety and prowess of his line 

Have seeded, rooted, fruited in some land the Law calls mine. 


“ They are men, Babekr, whose line has lived on, in the 
one place, for sixteen hundred years. Their blood is old 
in the land : old as the soil itself. They belong to that 
beled and they remain. After long years of service, 
when old age brings weakness, there is a pension of money 
and a house until the time of death ; also, sometimes, a 

piece of land.” 

“ And your cattle ; what like are your cattle ? 

“ Our cattle are of many kinds and colours, mostly red- 
coated and very big, without any humps but fat all over. 
The grass is very short and is always green— good for 
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cattle and sheep. Our horses are big and strong and very 
numerous. Donkeys and goats are few. Camels are 
quite unknown in the Bilad el-Ingiliz.” 

I limped painfully through Hayor Tahr, this explana¬ 
tion made, and a little boy played a penny whistle at me 
as I walked past his father’s hut. Each night I seemed 
to be lamer than the night before, but was determined to 
get a kudu in the short time remaining or wear my feet 
right off in the attempt. Babekr, even more determined 
and far more anxious, was growing quite haggard under 
the strain—not physical, but of anxiety lest he should fail. 

As we sat, one morning, to rest against an ant-hill he 
began talking about game in a way few natives will ever 
do, for he had the white hunter’s outlook towards sport. 

“ Of all game,” he said, “ the kudu is the best. The 
tiang, the other buck : all those are so easy ; no skill is 
needed to hunt them. But the Nyelat (kudu) is wary and 
watchful as a leopard ; he sees a man though the man be 
scarce visible ; he hears though a man be silent as a ghost. 
He flies swiftly and without noise. His form is beautiful 
and the horns are a splendour upon his head. It is better 
to hunt for many fruitless days and kill one kudu than to 
slay any number of waterbuck, reedbuck or ariel.” 

“ Truth 1 That is my very own thought. But what 
about the elephant ? ” 

Ah, the elephant 1 But elephants are not seyd (game). 
Elephants are elephants ! ” 

Look, Babekr I Here is a picture, tattooed in colours 
upon my arm, of the head of a kudu.” 

By the very God, it is the beast as in life 1 But what 

• S ? He pointed to my forearm, where is a 

P cture of one Senati, aforetime chief of a tribe of wild 
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Indians in Alaska. Babekr listened in wrapt attention, 
and Agyub’s black mouth hung open wide, as I described 
the Red Men of America. And indeed it was to them a 
novel and wondrous idea : that in a far-off khala of cold 
and snow should be wild tribes of mighty hunters, red¬ 
skinned, long-haired and dressed in the hides of beasts 
unknown in the Sudan. 

I had always meant, if I ever revisited Hayor Tahr, to 
collect some of those coloured grass mats which the people 
weave. These are common in many parts of Africa, but 
the ones made in Hayor are by far the best I have seen. 
I asked Babekr to find me a couple in the village. I also 
asked him to collect me one of each of the many varieties 
of Arab spears : another thing I had always meant to do 
and left undone. I had scarcely unlaced my boots, on 
returning to camp, when he came up carrying two very 
fine grass mats and unrolled them by our tent. 

“ This one,” he said, pointing, “ belongs to a friend of 
my own. He asks forty piastres. I think the mat is 
worth it. This other/’ holding up an even better one, 
more finely woven, “ this one has no price. I would like 
very much, if you will let me, to give this myself to the 
Saat es-Sitt.” He glanced shyly at Annette and smiled 
straight at me. She thanked him very nicely, and I 
thanked him also. If an Arab, when requested to provide 
something, offers it as a gift, it is a good thing to accept 
it as such and never to insist on paying. One can pay 
later on, by gifts even of money, with the words, “No, 
billah ! This is not payment! Never ! This is a free 

gift.” They like it that way. 

Immediately after this a horde of men and boys 
approached, carrying spears of all shapes and sizes. 
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Babekrmust have sent a town crier round Hayor as soon 
as we returned. From these I chose a selection of the 
diverse weapons : a huge lion spear, upon the point of 
which the man will receive the tawny cattle-killer know¬ 
ing, as he kneels before the charge, that his own death is 
upon him ; a frightful spear of innumerable barbs—used 
for catching fish ; the wicked plain spike that is the 
spearhead of war—easily withdrawn from the retentive 
breastbone of a stricken enemy so that the stabber may 
quickly stab again ; throwing assegais of different weights 
and sizes ; last of all, a weird barbed head, loose upon the 
haft and attached with a loose string, to be thrust into a 
fish and then detached and turned into a rod and line. 

The old men of Hayor swarmed about me, eager that 
I should buy everything. 

No, no ! I do not want that one ! Hear and under¬ 
stand, oh you men,” I cried to them, " why I want these 
things ! In my own land spears are now unknown. 
Aforetime, long and long ago, men used spears in warfare 
and for hunting. But now it is all guns. So spears are 
things strange for my people to behold j and the Arab 
spears are different from the spears used by the ancient 
English. So I take these to my own place, one of each 
sort, and to those who behold them I will say, ‘ These 
are the spears of the Arabs of Hayor Tahr. This one 

they use for lion ; that for fishing ; this other is the 
weapon of war.” 

They understood perfectly and seemed quite enthusi¬ 
astic. Babekr acted as paymaster, and I bought what I 
wanted for a shilling or eighteenpence apiece. Abd 
e rebuked me, however. 

If you want spears,” he said, “ you should have 
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waited till you got back to Omdurman. In Omdurman 
you could have bought all such as these, but brand new 
from the maker. These ”—he looked at them in 
disgust—“ these are chipped and worn with work ; 
old and unclean ; the blades are blackened with blood- 
rust ! ” 

This transaction was scarcely finished when En Nur 
came up with a long face to report that the grey naga was 
very ill—probably dying. 

“ I loaned her to that fool Abdallah/’ he said, “ to 
ride to Abu Hashim. Two of them mounted upon her 
and rode her so that now her heart has burst. Abdallah 
—” he hesitated, then ended lamely but delicately by 
saying, “ Mukh bitau mafish (he has no brains at all).” 

“ But what is wrong with the naga ? ” 

“ Saatak, her heart has burst.” 

“ It cannot be, or she would be dead. Is she running 
blood from nose or per anwn ? Is she sweated overmuch 
and cramped in her bowels ? ” I suspected a simple 

colic. 

“ She is running blood from both ends and also 
through the pores of her skin ! ” En Nur was angry and 
a little excited. “ Of your kindness, Saatak, cure my 
naga ! You are a doctor and Abdallah is a dog’s son.” 
I had done various trivial acts of healing among our own 
boys and in Hayor Tahr ; and to the mind of a simple 
Arab a foreigner capable of curing him of a belly-ache 
would, no doubt, be equally capable of restoring a 

moribund camel to health. 

“ Hear me, En Nur.” The situation was not easy. 

“ Were this sufferer a man or a woman, I might cure. 
Were it a horse, I might cure, for I know the ways and the 
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minds of horses. But I know nothing of camels. No 
Englishmen know about camels, as you know very well. 
I can give medicine, but will not promise any cure. If 
the camel dies, you must believe that she would have 
died anyway. I promise only that my medicine will not 
make her worse. It may make her better, but I do 
not promise anything at all.” 

Abd el-Khader now appeared with our midday meal. 
The camel was somewhere remote from our tent, and my 
boots were unlaced. “ No, I won't go and look at her,” 
I told him. “ We are about to eat. After we have eaten, 
the Saat es-Sitt will go to see to your naga. She is as 
much a doctor of camels as I am, knowing nothing of 
them. But we have a remedy for the twisting of bowels, 
due to over-heating and chill, which we use for horses. 
And, should the naga die, remember most clearly and 
surely nor by any means or for one moment forget— 
that this medicine is harmless and not at all poison ! ” 

I went hunting after lunch, leaving Annette to drench 

the camel with castor-oil and chlorodyne. The trouble 

was evidently, as we had suspected, a simple acute colic. 

The naga was purged and quite all right by nightfall of 
the same day. 



Bee-eater. 
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Samiel appeared punctually with the Chevrolet, a horde 
of Arab boys hanging round about it like bats or like 
swarming bees. I had come home so lame the night 
before—my feet in such agony—that on dropping into 
a chair I had definitely told Annette that I would hunt no 
more. Then Babekr drifted up to our table, ushered by 
Abd el-Khader, and came near with a deferential 
cough. 

“ I think, Saatak, that it would be best—to-morrow 
being our last day of hunting—to start earlier and go 
still farther afield. Instead of going forth at five o’clock 
let us start at four.” 

I groaned, silently I hope, and said, “ Very well, 
Babekr. Let us start at four.” 

I left Annette still in bed, next morning, and we 
seemed to have gone many miles before the first streak 
of dawn appeared in the cloudless sky. Agyub, who 
resembled nothing so much as a curly retriever, had been 
sent on the desperate errand of commanding the nomad 
Aarab to keep away from a certain pool on that particular 
evening. We saw many kudu tracks, and Babekr slid like 
a ghost through the thorns, but I stumbled in his wake. 
We saw nothing. The heat of the day was burgeoning 
beneath the high sun as we turned our steps towards 
Hayor Tahr. 

“ My feet are weary,” I said at the end of the second 
mile homeward. Babekr came to a full stop upon 
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the sandy track, and stood looking down at my 
withered leg. 

“ Ill-luck has been upon you,” he said in a whisper, 
and his soft eyes filled with tears. " Wallahi, ill-luck ! 
You ran and leaped as flies a bird ; I toiled behind you. 
Now you are broken and toil behind me. But you go 
on.” He paused. “ I think, Saatak, that an Arab with 
broken limbs would hunt no more. Yet you, being 
Ingiliz, continue. The Ingiliz are people of greater 
fortitude, I begin to think, than are we.” 

We entered Hayor. I limped like a crucified sloth. 
“ And for this evening ? ” Babekr asked. “ We have 

only this one evening. For to-morrow you will be gone 
Sheikh Mikhail.” ’ 


Babekr, I cannot walk another step. I am very old 
and my spirit is entirely broken.” 

“ I have already arranged everything,” he laughed 

outright. “ Agyub has visited all the camps of the Aarab, 

and they will not visit a certain pool to-day. It is only 

a chance, but, I think, worth taking. It is many miles 

away, so we will ride on camels. You need not walk 
until we reach the place.” 

Annette had spent another day of slaughter among 
the crocodiles. This was enormously more important 
m the eyes of the people of Hayor, than my fatuous 
p rsuit of kudu. The big crocodiles had been taking 
Uieir cattle and goats. AH, son of the Sheikh,Ton! 

St* 0 ^ W Side ’ Car ^ water-bag md 
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water, so he came to me and said : ‘ N’auzin shab 

kaman ala-shan water fi’l matbakh. , It took me about 
ten minutes to realize that he was trying to talk English ; 
the word ‘ water * was certainly no Arabic word that I 
knew. If he’d said ‘ moya ’ I should have understood 
him at once.” 

Abd el-Khader found fault with me for letting Annette 
smoke Sudani tobacco. Her own cigarettes had been 
finished since Duraba and my pipe tobacco was very 
coarse. 

“ This tobacco is not fit for a lady to smoke ! ” he 
declared in disgust. “It is rough and harsh-smelling. 
Moreover, it has to be made into cigarettes. I have never 
before seen any lady roll cigarettes.” 

“ The Saat es-Sitt has rolled her own cigarettes 
for years. Moreover, Abd el-Khader, she has nothing 
else to smoke. This stuff is better than nothing at 
all.” 

He wagged his head from side to side, shuffling his 
immense flat feet noisily upon the baked earth. “No, 
no 1 But you are very wrong indeed. This is not 

tobacco for a lady to smoke ! ” 

“ Go away, Abd el-Khader. You are an ass.” 

“ Doubtless,” he said, and went away, his head still 
wagging in heavy disapprobation and his feet sloshing 
about in all directions. 

The prudent fellow had packed an empty camel-box 
with used jars that he had filled with wild honey, stuffing 
the chinks with ardeb fruit. He also had a big net bag 
stuffed to bursting point with dry elephant and buffalo 
meat. Osman had done the same, and both were going 
back to Nubia laden with great possessions. 
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A man came up to see us, introduced apologetically by 
En Nur and Mohammed Idris. . This was the camel- 
sheikh, the representative of the Nazr. He was a very 
fair-skinned degenerate who probably owed his petty 
authority to some relationship with the Nazr himself. 
After a while I realized that he was practically half-witted. 
His quite superfluous brother also came up, and helped 
confuse what was really a simple issue and no cause for 
argument at all. 

At last I said, “ En Nur, this man is a lunatic. He has 
no sense at all. Take him away.” So they took him 
away. 

We had a good supply of medicines left at the time 

we left Hayor Tahr. I regard it as the bounden duty of 

the white man to do such simple doctoring as he may. 

However ignorant and stupid a European may be—and 

if he is very ignorant and stupid the kh&la soon kills him— 

he is an encyclopaedia of medicine and a wizard of body 

curing compared to Arabs, negroes and redskins. So at 

Hayor, on the last day, I divided up our remaining 

drugs such as would be useful—between the sheikh 

of Hayor, En Nur for the sheikh of Beida, and Babekr 

for his own village. I gave each of them verbal 

instructions which I made them repeat and added a 

prescription for sore eyes, which the sheikh of Beida 

had said was a common complaint among the children 
of his village. 

The sheikh of Hayor got the largest share, for his was 
t e largest village. He had been so good and hospitable, 
an had brought us so many things every day—lambs, 

C . C en ®» e 8S s > milk, etc.—that besides paying him for 

ese w en we left, I gave him two chop-boxes which I 
26 
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knew would be a very acceptable present. Then I re¬ 
membered how delighted the sheikh of Monofeli had 
been, years before, when George Strutt gave him a note¬ 
book and some pencils. So I dug up two sketch-books 
I had not used, with pages made to tear out, and gave 
him these, together with a bundle of envelopes and some 
pencils with metal caps. 

“ With these you can write messages to your neighbour 
sheikhs—sealing them in these flat paper bags so that 
none can read. In such a way, and no other, do Emirs 
write to Mudirs and Governors reply to Kings.” 

The little sheikh nearly went through the ground with 
pride and delight. In the Sudan such very trivial things 
do give such very great pleasure to the simple and child¬ 
like people. 

In the afternoon Babekr and I set forth for the distant 
pool. Agyub, the curly retriever, having run miles that 
day to all the nomad camps, came with us to hold the 
camels when we left them. The pool was quiet, but we 
both knew that the chance of any kudu coming was a poor 
chance. We climbed upon a high bank that was shrouded 
in a tangle of lianas and twisted, shapeless trees. Through 
the screen that hid us we could see down on to the pool 
very well. As I sat down Babekr whipped his turban off 
and placed it to keep my seat from the hard ground. We 
talked in low whispers. 

Babekr . Is your country on the telegraf ? Would a 

message go quickly from Singa ? 

Myself. Very quickly. In one day, perhaps. 

B. Then I could send a message on the one day and 
hear your answer on the morrow ? That would make 

me so happy ! 
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M. It could be done, were the need very urgent. But 
it would cost you too much money. The telegraf 
is costly. A letter, taking a month each way, or less, 
would pass between our hands cheaply and much 
better. 

B. I could not send you a leopard-skin by 
the telegraf y could I ? There is a leopard about 
Duraba. I would like to catch him and send you his 
skin. 

We watched for the kudu, but nothing came but 
monkeys and oribi. Babekr’s face was getting very sad, 
on this last evening, when no kudu came. 

“ To-morrow is very near,” he whispered, so low that 
I could hardly hear. “ Shall I ever see you again, I 
wonder ? Will you ever come again ? ” He bent for¬ 
ward and began crying silently into the tail of his 
smock. 

Insha Allah, I will come again. In two years, or 

three or four. Then we will hunt together for a long 
time.” 

“ Yo y are like my father, Sheikh Mikhail. Everybody 
knows it. And to-morrow you go away ! ” He sobbed 
afresh. I reached my arm across his back and patted his 
shoulder. He was little altered, deep within, from the 

plucky child who had followed me nine years before. 
My heart was drawn towards him. 

Not your father, Babekr : your brother, rather. You 
are to me as a younger brother.” 

Babekr kissed my hands, dried his tears and cheered 
up at once. We waited until it was too dark to see the 
nlle sights, but still no kudu came. Babekr had another 
ttle weep over his failure to get me one. But he had 
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done all that human boy could do, sparing himself not at 
all and showing great skill in that quiet jungle hunting. 
My own clumsiness of foot had greatly lessened our 
chances, and the nomad cattle-men had made the kudu 
very shy. It was the luck of hunting. No proper hunter 
grumbles over his ill-luck. 

We rode back through the cool night. Camels smell 
more strongly in the darkness. Samiel the Yahudi was at 
Hayor, and we were busy until late dividing up many 
possessions into presents for the Arabs. Mosquito-nets, 
saddle-rugs, a carborundum stone, strong canvas duffle- 
bags capable of holding water—these things made 
presents that were wonderful and beyond all price to men 
who had never possessed such things. 

In the morning we rose early. Everyone wanted to 
come in the car. The car was full of junk already. 
With Abd el-Khader, Osman, En Nur, Abdallah, 
Mohammed Idris, two of Samiel’s boys and Abd el-Latif 
—all piled into the back on top of the load—it would have 
been hard to fit in an additional mouse. I had told Abd 
el-Latif that there would not be room for him in the car. 
He got in, nevertheless, perched himself upon some points 
of horns and grinned at me out of the back. Annette and 
I, she with both arms wrapped round the bird Absalom, 
sat in front by the Arab driver. Samiel was the last to 

board his own car. 

“ Where are you going to find room, Samiel Effendi ? 
Abd el-Latif, you monkey—come out of that ! * 

“ I will sit alone upon the roof,” answered Samiel. 
Evidently he preferred it that way, so Abd el-Latif was 

not ejected. 

“ But how if you are torn by thorns or branches over- 
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head, Samiel Effendi ? You may be dragged right off 
the roof.” 

Samiel shrugged his shoulders in that fashion that 
seems to say, “ Sufferance is the badge of all my tribe.” 



Juvenile wonderment. 


OUT OF THE EMPTINESS 


The day was long ; the road was very tedious ; the heat 
was terrible. 

We bumped our way along all day, and the day seemed 
to last for a week. I felt sorry for the boys screwed into 
the back of the Chevrolet upon the knobbly surface of the 
boxes, horns and tusks. They, however, seemed not one 
bit sorry for themselves ; and when we halted at Korkoj, 
for water and a limb-stretching rest, there was much 
competition in telling the most colourful story in the 
shortest possible time to the assembled myrmidons of 
the Omda. The Omda himself talked only to Annette 
and me, as befitted his high rank. 

Eventually we reached Singa, to find that it was Good 
Friday. This was unfortunate (and typical of my usual 
luck in striking unsuitable days), because it was not only 
a Christian holiday but the Moslem Sabbath as well. So 
when we reached Singa there was no ferry to take our car 
across, no attendant at the public rest-house—no nothing 
nowhere ! Feeling guilty of being damned nuisances, we 
made our way to the house of the Assistant District Com¬ 
missioner. With unexampled kindness, Mr. Balfour at 
once bestirred himself on our behalf. He called for food 
and drink ; rations for that preposterous Absalom ; chairs 
for us to rest upon. A detail of prisoners soon ferried 
over such things as we needed to make camp in the 
rest-house. After seeing Abd el-Khader and En Nur con¬ 
script a man to fetch wood and water, I went (by invita- 
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tion) to the Deputy Governor’s house. There I found 
Annette in the Deputy Governor’s bath, and Absalom 
sprawling dangerously on the Deputy Governor’s 
carpet. 

It is very nice indeed to reach an outpost of civilization 
after some weeks in the wilderness—not pseudo-civiliza¬ 
tion, but real civilization. You reach some large settle¬ 
ment upon a road, or perhaps a railway, and you feel 
bewildered because of so many strange human beings who 
are not of your own retinue. You feel shy of so many 
strangers. Everything is going to be troublesome. You 
say to yourself, “ This is a hellish place.” And then you 
find yourself having a real bath ; and afterwards a real 
whisky and soda, with real ice tinkling in the glass, on 
the veranda of a man who talks the King’s English and 

who strikes you as the very nicest person you have ever 
met in your life. 

I gathered, vaguely, that Annette had gone up with the 

words, “ I’ve got a young bird who’s very hungry. May 

I have some dinner for him ? ” And Mr. Walker had 

replied, “ Of course. And which will you have first: a 
cocktail or a bath ? ” 


My diary for that day ends thus : “—uncommonly 
nice people. The bath was sheer bliss. The day, 
having gone rather bad-temper-makingly, ended in the 
most agreeable evening possible to imagine.” 

Now it is the general request of the District Com¬ 
missioners of that province that all camel-boys, guides, 
ete. who are engaged through their office should be paid 

££“*r ^ is This system is obviously 

who rely ZT* *° mpllcat,ons . especially with hunters 
o rely upon interpreters. So all our crew came in to 
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be paid by me in the presence of the A.D.C. and receive 
their testimonials. Besides En Nur and Abdallah and 
Abd el-Latif, I gave shehadas to Mohammed Idris and 
Ibrahim Idris, and left one for Babekr. The paying 
off was accomplished smoothly, apart from the idiot 
camel-chief butting in to plague Mr. Balfour with 
unintelligent burblings. But the whole thing took 
some time, for one cannot hurry the Arab, and these 
had to be paid in exact amounts involving much small 
coinage. 

Somewhat exhausted, I at last reached the open air. 
There I was scarcely surprised to find our whole retinue 
of camel-boys, including Ibrahim Nur and Ahmet 
Nur ed-Daim, standing in open-mouthed expectancy. 
They had all been paid, through Mohammed Idris, 
but the camel-boys had had no bakshish apart from 
skins. 

They beamed at me in a row. 

Myself. What do you all wait for ? 

All , at once. We hope, Saatak, for some bakshish. 

(Mirth .) 

M. I have given most liberal bakshish, already. Is 
it the camel-boys who now want some ? 

En Nur. My father also wants some. 

M. Your father is a hyaena. He wants everything 
that anyone else has got. (No denial.) Why do you all 
want bakshish ? 

All. We have worked hard, Saatak. We hope you 
are pleased with us. 

M. True, you have worked not badly. Indeed, you 
have been much overworked (commiseratingly) ; you have 
been starved and have had nothing to eat ; you have 




Absalom, aged four months 
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brought no meat or skins home to your houses. So ? 
You have grown thin and poor in my service. So ? 
You are all thieves, hyaenas, sons of devils ! Take 
this fifty piastres and spend all of it, at once, on 

tobacco and coffee for all equally. ( Loud and prolonged 
applause .) 

Old negress (appearing from nowhere). Give me some 
money. I am destitute. 

M. I also am destitute. These robbers have taken all 
my money. Ask them for it. (Howls of joy.) 

All. Good-bye, Saatak ! May your bounty be in¬ 
creased ! Come again, Saatak ! Come again to our 
villages ! 


I suppose that I was smiling and looked agreeable and 
benevolent, for it was then that the half-witted camel- 
chief's superfluous brother approached with loud de¬ 
mands for emoluments. Having spoken only kindly 
words for many days, it was then rather a relief suddenly 
to change my tone. I did not like the man. He had 
come too near, without any proper address, and had 
sp uttered in my face. I spoke to him harshly, therefore, 
and he seemed to wither in stature and in bulk as 

delighted fr ° m WhCre 1 St0 ° d * En Nur chuckled 

Our boys went off to spend their fifty piastres on 
o ous coffee and debauchery of tobacco. But En 

, 1 not £° them. He came with us to 

!: eIp our paddng up < ^ was 
patted Atd * ' Khader with menial tasks until we de- 

his'il« T P °,° r 3m "° W rich ” he said > “d P^ed 

P° where lay his wages and bakshish. “ I shall 
*7 
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go home with new slippers and a new coat. And 
when I get home I shall kill a young ram, that very 
night, and all my village shall eat. They shall eat 
it, speaking of you. Let me come with you, Saatak, 
when you come back again.” His voice was rather 
husky as he said good-bye to me, and his tears were 
scarcely fought back as he said good-bye to Annette. 
We parted from him with great regret. He is a good 
man. 

Our journey to Sennaar was more comfortable, as 
everyone had plenty of room and the road was much 

better than that from Hayor. 

We passed through the many Hausa settlements 
founded by the West Africans along the Blue Nile on 
their return from the Haj to Mecca. In one place we 
halted for water. 

“ What house is that ? ” I pointed at a flat- 
roofed building of brick that stood prominent amid mud 

huts. 

“ That,” answered Abd el-Khader, “ is the house of 
the great sheikh of all these Hausa people. He is now 
very, very old : so old that his strength is gone and 
his body useless. But his word holds good (kalamu 

tamam) 1 ” 

“ Kalamu tamam ” expresses more than can be written 
in one sentence of English. I at once saw a picture of 
that very aged man whose speech was still “ tamam. 
His body was shrivelled and shrunken, after eighty or 
ninety years ; his skin wrinkled and grey. His limbs 
were puny and withered ; his bleary eyes fast faihngj 
his reedy voice was very weak. But still his wor e 
good. Strong men still stood erect before their chiet to 
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listen in silence and in respect to his words of wisdom ; 
then they went forth without demur and executed the 
commands of the ancient sheikh. 

We made a sort of open camp in the Sennaar station 
yard, as we had seven hours to wait for the train. Osman 
dished up an excellent dinner, having taken arbitrary 
possession for cooking of a building that was most prob¬ 
ably a leper hospital. 

At Sennaar the little man turned up whom we had left 
on the Singa-Korkoj track with his foundered Ford. I 
had not paid him. We reached an agreement as to price 
with little argument, whereupon I discovered that I had 
not enough money left. 

“ Wallah ! This is too bad, for I must pay you three 
pounds too little ! You will have to trust me to send it 

from Khartoum. I am sorry to leave you now not paid in 
full.” 

“ Ma’aleysh, genabak ! Never mind at all ! Here is 
my name,” he wrote it on a piece of paper. “ If you will 
send the money to the D.C. here, I shall be certain of it.” 
He went off perfectly satisfied, leaving me feeling glad 
that in at least one country upon earth the Englishman’s 
word is still trusted, even by the more sophisticated 

natives in places like Sennaar that have been great con¬ 
struction camps. 

An English railway inspector appeared in the early 
lamplight and said, “ Have some whisky ! ” We said, 
You bet we will ! Have some dinner \ ” He kept us 

in fits of laughter describing a Yankee cinema outfit on 
the Upper Nile. 

Absalom was the cynosure of all eyes. Arabs came 

crowding round to look at him, and several of them said, 
27* 
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“ Bat he is not a vulture. He is an owl.” In truth, he 
was growing more owlish every day. 

That night he slept in the wash-basin of Annette’s 
sleeping compartment in the train to Khartoum. Noth¬ 
ing surprised or upset him. 

Arriving in Khartoum, I left Abd el-Khader and Osman 
to wrestle with our baggage ; Annette and I made our 
way to the hotel, carrying our most treasured possessions : 
she with Absalom in my hat, I with the very breakable 
snare-wheels wrapped in a cotton bag. 

In Khartoum Absalom was definitely proved to be an 
owl. His apotheosis was attained, and I began to love 
and admire him. My owl was a much more praiseworthy 
creature than Annette’s vulture. He was inclined to 
attack the feet of black bead-merchants in the hotel garden, 
but he had grown a crop of feathers by that time and 
commanded respect from all. Even when he found a 
tin of Vim beneath the bath and ate it, thereafter suffering 
from a formidable diarrhoea all over the bath-room, we 
realized that it was a mere lapse into the natural impulse 
of so noble a bird as an eagle owl to yield to an occasional 
temptation of the flesh. 

In Khartoum we found, to our regret, that Major 
Barker was away in the Red Sea hills. But we were most 
pleasantly made welcome by Iskander Effendi, who has 
been Secretary to all the Sudan Game Wardens for a 
quarter of a century. We consulted books of records, in 
his office, and found that two of Annette’s waterbuck, her 
reedbuck and biggest roan, also my tiang and elephant, 
were well in the record class for north-eastern Africa. Be 
it always borne in mind that the northern Sudan animals 
are, as a general rule, smaller and with much smaller 
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heads than those of the same breed farther south. My 
old buffalo of Ras Amer, for instance, was a good one for 
the Dinder; but he would have been a shrimp in 
Bunyankole. 

But the actual size and measurements, in cold-blooded 
inches, of the horns of some splendid beast do not really 
seem to me to be of great account. It is certainly better, 
if you set forth to slay a great mountain ram, to come 
home reeling beneath the weight of the greatest of heads 
than it is to kill a small one. But a small ram may give 
you what seems a lifetime of thrills and fears ; weeks of 
patient spying and climbing ; hours of patient tracking ; 
a difficult quick shot and a night spent out by the carcass 
with neither cook-pot nor blanket in the snow. That 
little ram is better to look upon, on the wall of your room 
in after-years, than the huge curling horns of some 
monster who passed near your camp and was brought to 
bag after an easy two-hour climb. 

The elephant tusks lay in the Customs warehouse 
among tusks from all up and down Equatoria. Some 
were longer, but none were heavier or from so venerable 
an elephant. And for such a beast to have come from the 
Dinder was most marvellous. Barker wrote to me, later, 
that every few years a bigger bull elephant is killed in the 
Blue Nile country than seems to belong to the Blue Nile 
herd. It was his opinion that these old beasts had found 
their way in from the south, or from Abyssinia, and 
attached themselves to the smaller elephants they found. 

Iskander Effendi was of great help to us in getting 
our tusks through the Customs office. He browbeat the 
Customs receiver until that amiable official was prepared 
to admit that the elephant-dung with which the tusks 
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were stuffed weighed as much as an equal bulk of lead. 
Thereby was I saved some export duty. 

Abd el-Khader and Osman, though paid off in full and 
presumably anxious to get home, stayed by us in Khar¬ 
toum until they had loaded ourselves, our baggage and 
our owl into the train for Port Sudan. Tears poured 
down Abd el-Khader’s face, and he kissed my hand when 
the train began to move. When we went to the dining- 
car we found that he had given the head steward full 
instructions about what Absalom should have for 
dinner. 

We took ship at Port Sudan. Absalom was in a cage 
constructed by a Khartoum carpenter under the eye of 
Abd el-Khader : a camel-box with one side cut out and 
wire-netted over. 

It was not legal, in that ship, to carry any beast or bird 
in a cabin ; it had to be given into the charge of the 
butcher. So a steward had to be bribed to fetch “ food 
for the baby in Stateroom 99 ” thrice daily. This baby 
consumed raw meat, hard-boiled egg and boiled rice. 
Absalom, growing fast in size and in owlish splendour, 
had developed a habit of saying “ Naow ” on all possible 
occasions. It was something between a sneeze, a hiss, a 
whistle and a Cockney saying “ No.” He said it all the 
time, as long as he knew there was someone to listen to 

him. 

Now, upon that homeward voyage Absalom seemed to 
be more talkative than ever before. He had no business 
to be in a cabin at all, and the custom of the captain s 
daily inspection gave us furiously to think. Imagination 
boggled at the thought of “that great One upon the 
quarter-deck, Brow-bound with gold,” walking into 
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Stateroom 99 and being greeted by loud cries of “ Naow ” 
from a deal box under the bed. 

So either Annette or I had to be very ill in bed at 
eleven o'clock every morning to keep the skipper out. 



Scorpion 



RETROSPECTION ON RETURN 


The coast of the Sudan was fading behind us, dimming 
as we steamed to northward : no longer a land to be seen 
in detail, and loved for many reasons, but only a rugged 
blur of hazy grey over the calm Red Sea. 

“ Well,” I asked Annette, as we sat upon the upper 
deck, “ how did you like my Dinder River and my black 
puppies of Arabs ? ” 

“ I simply loved the people,” she said, “ and I simply 
hated the country.” 

“ M-m-m. I love it.” 

“ It’s a beastly country : bleak and flat and baking 
hot and hideous ! Except for the Arabs, I can’t think 
why you like it ! Why do you like it ? ” 

But that is hard to answer. For it is a beastly country. 
It is bleak and flat ; it is baking hot and full of bad water 
and evil germs and diseases, and poisonous insects and 
snakes, and infamous smells. That broad, flat khala— 
that endless dry emptiness of thorn—is hostile and 
repelling in its infinite desolation. But is not that its 
charm ? And the charm of the wild creatures is always 
there. The roan antelope bull strides like a great roan 
horse across the sand ; the lions roar terribly in the early 
morning, and tear down a young giraffe before dawn ; 
the wild dog pack yelp greedily as they hound a water- 
buck to his death ; the tiny kingfisher sits on his bough 
and pays no heed to the watcher ; the elephants gurgle 
and squeal as they feed from the green mimosa boughs ; 
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the ariel paint the meiyas white in their numberless 
flitting flocks. And the life from camp to camp : the 
guttural voices around the fires, when the dim shapes are 
only lighted by flickers of flame through the darkness ; 
the snarling and bubbling of camels ; the long marches 
under the blazing heat when the Arabs croon sleepily 
as they ride ; the peals of childish laughter on so many 
occasions. 

But beyond all these things there is appeal in that very 
desolation and bleak emptiness which seems so repellent 
at first sight. What is that appeal ? I cannot tell. Yet 
there it is. 

The Idaho forest of yellow pines—where the great 
trunks soar upwards in splendour of colour from cosy 
beds of soft soil—is pleasant to camp in and friendly to 
man and beast. But better is the furious wind upon the 
highest ridges, where only stunted pinons grow, gnarled 
and twisted, their feet in banks of snow and the tracks of 
wild sheep in that snow. Better the freezing wind from 
outer space than the gentle breezes of the lower forest 
slopes. 

The Grampian Hills are pleasant to walk upon. The 
heather springs underfoot ; the air is cool and the water 
sweet. But better is a desperate mountain of rugged 
rock, where blinding snow drives wildly round and cakes 
into the clothing of the man ; where every foothold is a 
danger every hand-grasp a problem ; where hunger and 
cold and great exhaustion go hand in hand with the joy 
of standing up against the full battery of hostile nature. 

Warm, smooth waters are pleasant to the eye ; pleasant 
to sail or row upon. Better it is to be smitten by the 
fury of the storm ; to struggle with the rising gale and 
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angry, rising sea ; to cling to rope or tiller with numbed 
and freezing hands ; to force half-frozen body into 
quick action ; to override, against all odds, the raging of 
the storm and to bring the craft home safely through the 
thunder of the sea. 

And so it is with that desolate waste of flat thorn- 
land, where the river runs dry and the grass is dead and 
the horizon is all emptiness. For it is hostile and sour ; 
it has to be combated for man to survive in it. Life in 
the khala is not merely an automatic continuance of exist¬ 
ence. And her evil qualities give that Sudan wilderness 
half of her seductive charm. What girl, warned against 
some man because of his wickedness, does not straight¬ 
way turn her eyes upon him in wondering interest ? 
What indomitable wild beast, at last tamed to gentleness 
by one man’s will, takes kindly to any milder man ? 
And what man alive, once filled with deep love of those 
desolate and desperate spaces of the world—the snow- 
fields, the desert and the sea—can ever shake himself 
free from their infinite allurement ? 




EPILOGUE 


Absalom flew from Marseilles to London, dining en 
route at Lyons and Le Bourget, and saying “ Naow ” 
all the way. 

On reaching home he was straightway put upon a diet 
of mice, newly killed and swallowed whole with astonish¬ 
ing gulpings. He was wont to present a remarkable 
appearance with the tail of a mouse still protruding from 
his beak and all his feathers fluffed up as he took breath 
from swallowing the body. 

Our two small dogs regarded him, at first, with con¬ 
temptuous loathing. Later on they accepted him as a 
comrade, though he was apt to tease them mildly by 
jumping at them as they slept. 

White mice—even skewbald ones—seemed extravagant 

mouthfuls at eightpence apiece and at the rate of four and 

■five daily, so Annette acquired a hundred wild mice from 

a neighbouring farmer. These exploded from their box 

•and escaped all over my house. Knees quivered in 

apprehension beneath their petticoats for weeks after¬ 
wards. : . 

Absalom had the full run and flight of the house, 
sometimes flying from an upper window to explore the 
terrace below, and to stare greedily at a nesting moorhen. 
But we did not often encourage his flying abroad, for he 
was ultimately destined for the Zoo. Indeed, he was by 
nature a perfect bird for a menagerie. He loved human 
company and to join in conversations ; he was afraid of 
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nobody and nothing, and would follow Annette and me 
from room to room/V^Ie was never “ house-trained ” in 
the doggy sense of the word, but everything brushed off 
when dry. 

I took him to the Zoo when he was five months old. 
That was ten months ago at this time of writing, and 
he is still there and doing well. Indeed, his keeper, 
Lambden, describes him as an exemplary bird and, as 
there are females of his own species, is hoping to succeed 
in breeding from him. So we live in hopes of going to 
the Zoo some day, to admire a clutch of young grey 
eagle owls : indecently naked, obscenely shapeless and 
sprawling, splay-footed, glaring, gluttonous gormandizers, 
that shall be the very sons and daughters of Absalom. 
















